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PREFACE. 

THIS  little  volume  is  intended  for  the  ordinary  person 
who,   without  any   special   equipment  as  a  student,   is 
interested    in    the    Bible    and    desires    to    gain    clearer 
knowledge  of  the  period  under  consideration. 

Two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view.  First,  an  attempt 
to  make  clear  the  relations  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms  with  the 
greater  nations  and  governments  with  which  they  were  in  touch. 
A  background  to  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  pre 
sented.  As  the  ground  is  unfamiliar  to  many  I  have  used, 
with  intention,  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  so  that  the 
contours  of  the  whole  may  become  distinct  for  those  who  give 
no  more  than  normal  attention  to  the  subject.  I  have  remem 
bered  that  my  readers  will  often  enough  be  rather  tired  with 
a  day's  work  when  they  take  up  this  book. 

Second,  I  have  given  as  much  space  to  the  activities  of 
the  prophets  as  to  those  of  kings  and  governors,  interweaving 
what  they  had  to  say  with  what  happened,  as  one  might 
interweave  newspaper  comments  on  a  political  situation  with 
the  recital  of  facts.  It  seems  to  me  important  for  intelligent 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  that  a  prophet  should  be  asso 
ciated  with  his  contemporaries,  just  as  we  associate  John  Knox 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  time,  and  William  Cranmer 
with  Henry  VIII  and  his  successors.  Further,  as  the  line  of 
spiritual  progress  is  the  supreme  interest  in  the  Old  Testament, 
some  care  has  been  given  to  indicate  the  development  and 
variety  of  the  revelation  the  prophets  record. 
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I  hope  no  one  will  resent  the  historical  parallels  with 
the  events  and  experiences  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  One  great 
enemy  of  interest  in  reading  this  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  feeling  of  vagueness  and  remoteness,  which  may  be 
counteracted  partially  by  such  analogies. 

I  can  make  no  pretensions  to  originality,  and  am  indebted 
to  many  of  the  modern  writers  on  this  period  for  lines  of 
approach  and  of  thought,  possibly  also  for  a  reminiscence  of 
a  phrase  not  in  inverted  commas.  I  wish  to  express  my 
special  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Sir  George  Adam  Smith 
and  to  Mr.  Norman  H.  Baynes'  volume,  "  Israel  among  the 
Nations." 


THE 
LATER  STORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER    I. 
A    CONFUSED    PROSPECT. 

THE  history  of  the  Hebrew  race  during  the  period  800 
B.C. — 500  B.C.  presents  at  first  sight  an  appearance  of 
unrelieved  confusion.  Ever  since  the  division  of  Solo 
mon's  kingdom  into  the  Northern  (that  of  Israel)  and 
the  Southern  (that  of  Judah),  there  had  been  continual  in 
ternal  strain.  As  between  Scotland  and  England  before  the 
Union  of  1707,  open  warfare,  frontier  raids,  opposing  diploma 
cies,  followed  each  other  with  brief  intervals  of  peace  through 
exhaustion  or  temporary  community  of  interest.  After  135 
years  of  such  disastrous  disagreement,  the  two  kingdoms  began 
to  look  in  diverging  directions.  Above  the  horizon  rose  their 
different  destinies.  Whether  the  situation  be  viewed  from  the 
political,  social  or  religious  standpoint,  we  see  everywhere  a 
tangled  web,  which  at  times  becomes  a  handful  of  ravelled 
threads.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  changes  of  govern 
ment,  the  varying  political  alliances  and  the  successions  of 
reformation  and  relapse.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  retain  the 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  what  is  happening.  Our  first  aim  must 
be  to  perceive  the  reasons  for  this  confusion. 

L 

(i)  The  records  from  which  we  gather  our  information  are 
both  complex  and  fragmentary.  We  have  to  piece  together  the 
historical  books,  II.  Kings  and  II.  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  interweaving  their  records  with  the  surviying 
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writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  period.  These  records  have  to 
be  compared  with  inscriptions  from  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  monuments. 

For  the  century  800  B.C. — 700  B.C.,  the  records  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  run  parallel.  In  II.  Kings 
we  have  to  turn  alternately  from  Israel  to  Judah,  and  from 
Judah  to  Israel,  while  in  II.  Chronicles,  only  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  given,  with  occasional  glances  at 
the  affairs  of  Israel.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  in  II. 
Chronicles  for  some  degree  of  bias  in  favour  of  the  priestly  and 
ritualistic  party.  This  is  balanced,  however,  by  the  testimony 
of  the  prophetic  writings.  Care  is  required  to  date  these 
properly,  and  to  distinguish  between  what  is  without  dispute 
directly  from  the  prophets,  and  what  has  been  modified  or 
added  by  editors. 

(2)  During    this   period    the    neighbouring    great   nations, 
Syria,    Egypt,    and    especially    Assyria,    the    Colossus    of   the 
East,  are  intertwined  inextricably  with  the  life  and  politics  of 
Israel  and  Judah.        It  is  as   impossible  to  understand   what 
happened  in  the  Palestine  of  this  period  without  remembering 
these    overshadowing    great    powers,    as    to   tell    the    story    of 
Holland  and  Belgium  while  omitting  any  record  of  Spain  and 
France  and  the  Austrian  Empire.      To  add  to  the  difficulty,  in 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Assyrian  Empire  merged 
into    the    Babylonian,    and    the    Babylonian    into    the    Medo- 
Persian,    while    on    the    northern    side    of    the    known    world 
appeared  a  dark  cloud  of  barbarian  hosts,   the  Scythians,   to 
whom  Jeremiah  is  understood  by  most  commentators  to  have 
referred  in  his  earlier  prophecies. 

As  king  succeeds  king  with  bewildering  rapidity  in  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms  before  their  downfall,  and  dynasty  succeeds 
dynasty  in  the  Assyrian-Babylonian-Persian  Empire,  the 
recurring  political  crises  make  the  history  difficult  to  decipher. 

(3)  The  currents  of  social  and  religious  life  run  strongly, 
and  the  strongest  are  either  contrary  to  each  other  or  are  con 
cealed  for  a  time,  bursting  out  suddenly  like  full-grown  sub 
terranean  rivers.      On  the  one  hand,  in  both  Israel  and  Judah, 
there  was,   at  the  beginning  of  the  period,   a  marked  increase 
of    material    prosperity,    followed    quite    rapidly    by    loss    of 
political     power    and    independence.       On    the    other    hand, 
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elaborate  and  generously  supported  religious  observances  were 
found  side  by  side  with  spiritual  and  moral  decadence.  It  is 
specially  to  be  noted  that  national  catastrophes  and  widespread 
individual  impoverishment  were  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of 
religious  life  and  an  outflow  of  literature,  both  highly 
remarkable.  That  which  seemed  vigorous  was  seen  to  be 
doomed  to  decay ;  that  which  appeared  to  have  been 
obliterated  revealed  unsuspected  powers  of  vitality. 

II. 

Most  of  the  material  available  has  been  preserved  only 
because  of  two  convictions  which  it  would  be  futile  to  ignore. 
Without  recognizing  their  validity,  the  sense  of  confusion  and 
the  impression  of  meaninglessness  cannot  be  finally  overcome. 
The  light  of  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  has  confirmed 
these  convictions. 

They  are:— 

(1)  The  portions  of  the  Old   Testament  relevant  to  this 
period   are  the  record  of  a  real  revelation.        In  these  tidal 
movements   of   peoples    and    in    these    bloodstained    annals   of 
betrayal,  conspiracy,   and  slaughter,   as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
poetry  and  religious  and  moral  pamphlets  of  the  prophets,  God 
was  revealing  His  purpose  and  His  character.       He  is  to  be 
discerned     not     merely     in     His     influence     on     outstanding 
individuals,    and   in  occasionally   significant   incidents,   but   in 
the  whole  movement  of  the  history  which  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be   but   an  expanse  of  storm-tossed   waves   and   undirected 
currents.       He  was  discovered  by  the  few,  but  He  was  behind 
and  above  the  process  of  discovery,  guiding  and  controlling  it. 

(2)  God  was  in  actual  control  of  the  events  which  make 
up  this   history.       Taking  a   short  view   nothing   seems  more 
remote  from  Divine  government.       On  a  wider  survey,   how 
ever,  there  is  seen  to  emerge  from  them  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  a  mere  fragment  of  mankind,  but  purified  and  enriched 
in   religious  conviction  and   dowered   with   some  of  the  most 
remarkable    religious    literature    the    world    possesses.         This 
morsel  of  a  nation,  through  successive  trial  and  struggle,  was 
welded  into  enduring  strength.       Out  of  it  sprang  a  deep  and 
fertilizing  force,  enduring  to  the  present  day. 
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This  demands  an  explanation.  The  conviction  of  a  Divine 
disclosure  and  a  Divine  mastery  is  imposed  on  us  by  intelli 
gence  as  much  as  demanded  from  us  by  faith.  The  race  which 
survived  such  blasting  and  dishonouring  experiences  has  pro 
duced  the  most  impressive  religious  literature  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  attribute  this  to 
chance.  Nor  are  we  driven  to  a  confession  of  blank  ignorance. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  meaning  in  it.  The 
meaning  is  God,  active  alike  in  providence  and  in  revelation. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    LANDMARKS    OF    THREE 
CENTURIES. 

THE  salient  facts  in  these  three  centuries  are  five.  Like 
mountain  peaks  they  are  the  landmarks  of  our  course  of 
study.  It  is  our  present  business  to  mark  the  moment 
of  their  emergence,  the  force  they  wielded,  the 
significance  they  present.  Later  in  this  volume  we  can  study 
them  more  closely. 

(i)  The  new  civilization  in  Palestine.  The  reigns  of 
Jeroboam  II  in  Israel  (783 — 743  B.C.),  and  of  Uzziah  in 
Judah  (785 — 740  B.C.),  were  for  both  kingdoms  among  the 
longest  and  the  most  prosperous  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Over  the  whole  land  there  was  peace.  Beyond  its  borders 
there  was  a  remarkable  expansion  of  empire;  Jeroboam 
pushed  northwards  towards  Damascus,  Uzziah  southwards 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  The  results  were  twofold.  Valuable 
trade  routes  came  increasingly  within  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  people  were  free  to  obey  the 
new  call  to  commerce.  City  life  developed,  private  wealth 
greatly  increased.  Instead  of  remaining  predominantly  agri 
cultural,  the  Hebrew  became  increasingly  commercial.  "  In 
the  half  century  between  Elisha  and  Amos,  Israel  rose  from 
one  to  another  of  the  great  stages  of  culture  .  .  .  Civilization 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  appeared." 

When  Israel  conquered  Canaan,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
changed  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agricultural  way  of  life.  Pas 
toral  pursuits  persisted  only  in  Gilead  and  similar  districts. 
The  soldiers  of  David,  and  even  of  Ahab,  were  to  a  large 
extent  smallholders  and  ploughmen,  as  in  Gideon's  day.  The 
next  notable  change — the  rush  for  gold  through  commerce — 
took  place  in  this  one  half -century  (790 — 740).  If  we 
remember  in  our  own  country,  the  great  era  of  Colonial  expan- 
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sion  in  or  about  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
what  is  called  the  Industrial  Revolution,  chiefly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  put  their  results  side  by 
side,  for  they  are  to  some  extent  related,  we  may  understand 
better  what  happened  in  Palestine  in  so  short  a  time.  This 
tremendous  social  transformation  is  scarcely  noted  in  the  his 
torical  narratives.  Only  a  few  verses  in  II.  Kings  are  devoted 
to  the  whole  reign  of  Jeroboam  II,  and  they  include  two 
almost  contradictory  verdicts  on  hi;  achievements  (II.  Kings 
xiv.  24-28).  But  the  amazing  change  in  society  is  clearly 
revealed  by  the  prophetic  writings.  Portions  of  them  reveal 
as  much  of  contemporary  conditions  as  a  good  newspaper 
reveals  to-day. 

The  risk  of  such  a  rapid  transference  of  activity  and  of 
interest  is  always  great.  In  Israel  and  Judah,  the  result  was 
calamitous.  While  the  rich  became  richer,  the  poor  became 
poorer.  The  "  nouveaux  riches  "  with  their  vices  appeared, 
and  the  nobles  proved  themselves  no  better.  The  morale  of 
the  two  kingdoms  suffered  seriously,  though  their  political 
prestige  was  temporarily  heightened.  Unless  we  bear  this  in 
mind,  we  cannot  understand  much  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos. 
Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  or  indeed  the  swift  crumbling  of 
the  nation  before  foreign  foes. 

(2)  The  new  world  power. — When  the  half-century  of 
peace  began,  in  which  the  new  civilization  in  the  Hebrew 
kingdoms  came  into  being,  the  little  nation  was  scarred  with  the 
wounds  of  many  battles.  Theirs  had  been  a  fighting  existence 
from  the  first ;  more  than  a  normal  share  of  conflict  had  fallen 
to  their  lot,  for  they  had  to  acquire  their  land  by  conquest, 
and  to  defend  it  against  recurring  attacks  from  Edom,  Moab, 
Ammon,  Philistia,  and  more  recently  from  Syria  in  particular. 
These  hostile  nations  were,  however,  all  approximately  of  their 
own  size  and  kind.  Israel  and  Judah  had  had  little  to  do 
with  a  power  as  great  as  Egypt  since  the  Exodus.  Any 
enemy  of  vast  dimensions  lay  beyond  their  horizon. 

Now  the  unheard-of  thing  happened.  A  new  world- 
power  became  a  fact  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  Hebrew 
race.  A  century  before  the  peaceful  period  under  Jeroboam  II 
and  Uzziah,  there  were  tidings  of  a  mighty  fighting  nation  to 
the  North-east,  which  devastated  everything  within  its  ever- 
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widening  range,  for  as  early  as  870  Assyria  had  taken  tribute 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  850,  as  we  learn  from  an  Assyrian 
inscription,  Syria  and  Israel  sought  to  bar  her  way  to  the 
South.  For  forty  years  there  was  a  respite,  then  Syria,  Israel 
and  Judah  in  turn  fell  into  her  power.  Before  the  eighth 
century  ended  Syria  had  been  completely  conquered,  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  blotted  out,  and  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Judah  greatly  impoverished  and  terrorized. 

The  ominous  entrance  of  Assyria  into  the  Western  Semitic 
world  produced  far-reaching  results.  For  one  thing  it  forced 
the  Hebrew  prophets  to  a  new  view  of  the  world  and  of  God. 
If  their  God  was  really  able  to  take  care  of  them,  He  must 
be  able  to  control  Assyria,  which  virtually  meant  that  He 
could  take  charge  of  the  whole  world.  In  other  words,  they 
had  to  believe  that  there  was  no  other  God.  This  meant  an 
immense  leap  of  faith. 

In  the  second  place,  it  ended  the  petty  feuds  and  rivalries 
between  the  pigmy  States  which  fringed  the  Jordan  and  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  steam-roller 
of  the  Assyrian  army  had  passed  over  them  there  was  left  a 
curious  amalgam  of  peoples,  very  different  from  the  kingdoms 
of  the  past.  So  far  as  the  Hebrew  race  survived,  it  had  to 
believe  not  only  in  a  God  of  new  dimensions,  but  also  in  a 
destiny  of  a  different  type. 

(3)  The  new  'prophetic  era.  The  next  striking  fact  is  a 
two-fold  transformation  of  type  in  the  prophets.  They  ceased 
to  be  "  seers,"  and  were  no  longer  occupied  in  reading  the 
signs,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  for  war  or  peace.  They 
were  no  longer  linked  even  remotely  with  augurs  of  the  heathen 
nations.  A  still  more  vital  change  is  marked  by  the  fact 
that  they  took  to  committing  their  pronouncements  to  writing. 
Only  half-a-century  lies  between  Elisha  and  Amos,  but  the 
contrast  between  them  is  enormous.  Elisha  was  the  sentinel 
and  champion  of  his  people  against  enemies  from  without ; 
Amos  the  relentless  critic  of  the  nation's  vices,  a  trumpet 
voice  concerning  dangers  from  within.  Elisha  never  put  reed- 
pen  to  papyrus  or  potsherd,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
either  read  or  write ;  Amos,  herdsman  though  he  was,  had 
learned  to  write  and  used  his  new  found  art  to  good  purpose ; 
at  least  there  is  no  hint  of  dictation  to  an  amanuensis.  The 
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beginning  of  the  era  of  prophetic  literature  was  as  important 
to  Israel,  and  indeed  to  mankind,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
era  of  printing  to  the  modern  world.  Just  as  the  invention 
of  printing  preceded  the  Reformation  by  more  than  a  century 
so  the  adoption  of  written  prophecy  preceded  the  religious 
revival  of  the  Exile  by  more  than  a  century.  This  meant 
that  a  prophet's  work  began  to  secure  an  age-long  significance. 
Henceforth  he  announced  far-reaching  principles  of  Divine 
action  as  well  as  affirmations  of  immediate  Divine  control.  It 
meant,  therefore,  a  great  expansion  of  horizon.  Much  that 
was  said,  and  in  due  course  written,  had  to  await  the  inter 
pretation  of  distant  years  before  it  could  be  confirmed.  Fear 
lessly  the  prophets  challenged  the  verdict  of  the  future 
concerning  the  truth  of  their  announcements. 

This  notable  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Hebrew  prophecy 
was  the  result  of  Divine  providence,  as  well  as  of  immediate 
Divine  inspiration.  For  one  thing,  the  new  plane  of  civiliza 
tion  reached  by  the  Hebrews,  with  its  demands  for  records  of 
commercial  transactions,  had  made  it  possible  for  a  man  like 
Amos,  with  few  advantages,  to  learn  cursive  writing  and  to 
find  the  materials  for  it  ready  to  hand.  For  another,  the 
ancient  alphabet,  sometimes  called  the  Phoenician,  the  mother 
of  alphabets,  had  become  widely  known.  By  its  displace 
ment  of  more  cumbrous  forms  of  writing,  such  as  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  or  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  the  circulation  of 
pamphlets  became  possible. 

The  fulness  of  time  had  come  when  the  message  of  God, 
discerned  by  His  chosen  servants,  could  be  recorded  and 
circulated  at  a  limited  cost.  This  would  have  been  useless 
had  there  been  none  able  to  receive  the  message  of  God 
breathed  into  their  mind.  It  is  equally  true  that  without 
the  mechanism  of  alphabetic  and  cursive  writing,  the  message 
would  have  been  limited  in  its  immediate  range,  and  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  the  blurring  and  obliterating  effects  of 
time.  According  to  the  Divine  plan,  the  men  were  ready 
when  the  method  was  in  being.  How  much  this  has  meant 
for  the  religion  and  the  literature  of  the  world. 

(4)  The  fourth  salient  fact  is  the  Exile  of  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judah.  Assyria  had  introduced  the  plan  of 
deporting  conquered  nations  to  far  distant  regions  of  its  vast 
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empire.  Peoples  thus  uprooted,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of 
local  patriotism  and  sacred  sites,  without  a  shrine  or  a  hearth 
stone  to  defend,  were  much  more  easily  controlled.  Their 
spirit  was  broken.  Their  remembrance  of  the  past  quickly 
faded  when  no  local  associations  remained  to  aid  them.  The 
empire  which  had  conquered  and  transported  them  became  the 
one  great  fact  beyond  their  little  lives. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  merciless  method  of  unifying  an 
empire,  can  be  realized  if  we  consider  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  for  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  freedom  and  to  plan  to  regain  it,  had  they  been  deported 
a  thousand  miles  and  their  well-loved  lands  occupied  by 
aliens.  Patriotism  belongs  to  the  soil,  and  in  a  large  degree 
is  reborn  from  the  soil. 

Thus  it  seemed  the  death-blow  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
when  the  deportation  of  Israel  (721  B.C.)  was  followed  by 
the  deportation  of  Judah  (586  B.C.).  Removed  five  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  their  old  homes,  carrying  with  them  on  a 
hundred  days'  trek  little  that  would  remind  them  of  the  past, 
robbed  of  so  much  that  fed  their  racial  feeling  and  their  civic 
pride,  what  hope  remained?  The  Exile  did  herald  the 
obliteration  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  North  as  a  race  and 
kingdom.  It  might  well  have  meant  the  merging  of  the 
Hebrews  of  the  South  in  the  prodigious  amalgam  of  Assyrian 
captives. 

The  Exodus,  the  Exile ;  these  are  the  two  hinge  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  Exodus  was  the  starting 
point  of  hope  and  national  eminence ;  the  Exile  the  signal  for 
despair  and  national  obscurity.  The  Exodus  had  ever  been 
acclaimed  the  achievement  of  the  nation's  God ;  it  was  difficult 
not  to  attribute  the  Exile  to  the  same  source.  Either  their 
God  had  been  put  out  of  action  or  they  were  under  His  wrath. 
That  was  their  cruel  dilemma.  Either  way  the  experience 
spelt  national  despair,  unless  some  element  in  their  life  or 
religion,  hitherto  non-existent  or  unrecognized,  could  come  to 
being  or  to  light. 

(5)  The  Return  from  Exile  is  the  final  act  of  outstanding 
importance  in  this  period.  Judah  was  not  to  suffer  oblitera 
tion,  the  fate  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  An  almost  un 
paralleled  mercy  was  granted  to  the  former  citizens  of 
B 
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Jerusalem  and  their  descendants  for  several  generations.  After 
intervals  varying  from  50  to  150  years  a  considerable  number 
were  repatriated  or  were  allowed  freedom  to  arrange  in  their 
own  way  for  their  return.  Under  Sheshbazzar  (537  B.C.), 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (521  B.C.),  under  Nehemiah  (445  B.C.), 
and  under  Ezra,  successive  waves  of  patriotic  exiles  reached 
their  native  land.  A  large  number  remained  behind,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  best  in  morale,  physique,  and  spiritual 
temper  returned.  Their  presence  in  the  fatherland  aided 
materially  in  preserving  the  racial  distinctiveness  of  those  who 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  there. 

The  Exile  was  therefore  not  wholly  a  disaster.  From 
the  spiritual  point  of  view  it  was  a  great  gain.  From  the 
physical  point  of  view  it  acted  as  a  sieve.  The  less  vigorous 
and  the  less  venturesome  were  sifted  out.  Only  a  little  more 
than  100,000  all  told  appear  to  have  returned.  That  was  a 
mere  handful,  but  they  were  tempered  in  soul  and  body  to 
hardship  and  exertion.  They  were  the  fittest.  The  C  grade 
of  the  Hebrews  had  died  or  been  weakened  permanently  in 
the  trek  to  Babylon;  the  B  grade  must  have  succumbed  to 
their  privations  and  sufferings  in  their  new  surroundings ;  the 
A2  grade,  who  had  survived  and  settled  down  in  alien  sur 
roundings,  were  indisposed  for  fresh  ventures.  It  was  only 
the  AT  grade  of  the  Hebrews  who  dared  to  make  the  long 
return  journey,  faced  at  its  close,  as  they  knew  they  would  be, 
with  the  tasks  of  rebuilding  the  temple  and  the  city  walls. 
They  were  forced  to  reconstruct  life  from  its  foundations. 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  that  the  Return  would 
have  been  impossible  without  a  living  faith  in  God,  impractic 
able  without  the  inspired  and  inspiring  messages  of  the 
prophets. 

These,  then,  are  the  mountain  peaks  of  experience  in  the 
three  critical  centuries  of  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Some 
of  them  stand  out  clear  across  the  centuries,  others  can  at  first 
only  be  descried  with  difficulty.  By  keeping  this  line  of 
landmarks  in  sight  we  are  able  to  follow  the  line  of  essential 
life.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  thus  gained,  the  record, 
reeking  with  barbarities  as  it  is,  takes  on  significance  and 
illumines  God's  treatment  of  both  men  and  nations,  His 
methods  of  both  revelation  and  providence. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    VIEW    AT    THE    STARTING- 
POINT. 

WE  have  seen  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  landscape, 
but  something  additional  is  required  for  a  successful 
journey.      We  require  a  clear  view  of  the  conditions 
at  the  starting-point.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
visibility   is  not  good  as  we  endeavour  to  realize  the  circum 
stances  of  the  Hebrew  people  about  the  year  800  B.C.     But 
some  information  is  available  concerning  population,  business, 
family  life,  religion  and  general  social  surroundings. 

I. 

What  was  the  total  population  of  Palestine  at  this  time  ? 

Hebrew  scholars  question  the  reliableness  of  some  of  the 
statistics  in  the  Old  Testament.  Evidently  there  was  a  tempta 
tion  to  editors  of  the  records  to  exaggerate  numbers.  This 
was  an  easy  way  of  giving  added  eminence  to  the  earlier  years 
of  the  nation.  But  statistics  at  different  periods  and  from 
different  sources  may  be  used  to  check  each  other.  There  is 
general  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  the  fighting  forces  over 
nearly  200  years.  The  following  statements  are  available 
concerning  the  males  of  military  age. 

Reign.  Date  Israel.        Judah.              Reference. 

David         ...  980  800,000     500,000  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  9. 

Jeroboam  I.  920  800,000     400,000  II.  Chr.  xiii.  3-4. 

Jehoshaphat  870                      780,000  II.  Chr.  xvii.  14-17. 

Uzziah       ...  770                      310,000  II.  Chr.  xxvi.  12-13. 

Two  questions  arise  from  a  study  of  this  table.  How 
was  it  possible  for  the  fighting  strength  of  Judah  to  rise  in 
about  half  a  century  from  400,000  to  780,000?  How  did  it 
happen  that  with  this  exception  there  is  so  little  variation  in 
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the  figures  for  over  200  years?  It  seems  impossible  to  rely 
on  the  figures  for  the  muster-rolls  of  Jehoshaphat,  especially 
as  a  separate  figure  is  given  for  Benjamin  of  380,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  stationariness 
of  the  population,  and  a  tendency  to  decrease.  Constant 
fighting  must  have  greatly  increased  the  mortality.  In 
addition,  there  were  probably  recurring  pestilences.  We  have 
information  of  these  visitations  in  803,  765,  and  759  B.C. 
There  were  also  years  of  drought,  and  of  locust  swarms. 

If  we  take  800,000  as  the  normal  fighting  strength  of 
Israel,  and  400,000  for  Judah,  and  allow  one  woman  and 
three  children  for  each  man,  the  total  population  of  Palestine 
would  be  about  6,000,000.  In  that  period  of  large  families 
this  number  of  children  per  family  may  seem  too  small.  But  we 
have  to  remember  the  heavy  infant  mortality  in  the  East,  and 
the  recurring  years  of  hardship  through  famine  and  plague. 

This  estimate  of  six  million  for  so  small  a  land  as 
Palestine  may  appear  too  large.  It  is,  however,  recognized 
that  the  land  is  capable  of  supporting  this  number.  And  we 
are  able  to  check  the  figures  given  by  an  inscription  of  Senna 
cherib  about  700  B.C.  Describing  his  expedition  against 
Hezekiah,  he  writes  :  "  Forty-six  of  his  strong  cities  and 
numberless  small  towns  in  their  neighbourhood  T  besieged 
and  took.  200,150  men,  many  children,  male  and  female,  I 
took  from  them  and  accounted  as  spoil.  Himself  I  shut  up 
in  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city,  like  a  caged  bird."  These  figures 
refer  to  Judah  only,  and  give  an  impression  of  a  thickly- 
populated  land.  If  we  reckon  the  total  number  of  prisoners, 
and  make  allowance  for  fugitives,  the  slain,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  total  should  not  be  far  short  of 
1,500,000. 

These,  then,  may  be  considered  the  approximate  figures 
for  the  two  kingdoms  in  800  B.C.  :  1,500,000 — 2,000,000  for 
Judah  and  3,000,000 — 4,000,000  for  Israel.  The  Hebrew 
nation  was  quite  small  even  among  the  nations  of  that  day. 

II. 

What  was  the  life  of  the  people  like? 
In  the  new  commercial  era  there  had   evidently  been  an 
increase  of  city  life,  but  the  majority  of  the   population  was 
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composed  still  of  peasants.  As  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
in  centuries  of  war,  and  even  to  this  day,  the  agriculturists 
lived  in  towns  and  villages,  going  forth  to  their  tillage  and 
orchards  each  morning,  returning  at  nightfall  for  safety. 
Uzziah  developed  a  system  of  peel-towers  (II.  Chron.  xxvi.  10) 
to  enable  his  land  agents  to  live  near  his  estates.  But  this 
was  evidently  an  innovation.  For  most  of  the  farming  folk 
there  was  village  fellowship,  if  not  city  life,  immediately  at 
hand  at  close  of  the  day's  work.  To  realize  their  life  we 
must  think  not  only  of  the  tinkling  of  bells  on  asses  and  mules 
returning  in  the  twilight  with  their  burden  of  farm  tools,  grain 
or  olives,  but  also  of  the  crooning  of  the  lute  and  the  sounds 
of  evening  revelry  when  the  day's'  work  was  done. 

In  the  cities  with  increase  of  commerce,  employment 
became  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  complaints  of 
poverty  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  country  districts, 
where  bad  seasons  put  the  small  farmers  in  the  hands  of  the 
moneylenders  and  landgrabbers.  To  some  extent  we  can 
picture  the  activities  of  leather-workers,  cloth-makers,  fullers, 
confectioners.  In  Nehemiah  we  read  especially  of  gold 
smiths  and  perfumers,  in  addition  to  craftsmen  and  traders. 
It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  these  were  the  activities  of 
Jerusalem  handed  on  to  successive  generations.  Luxury 
trades  hold  ominous  prominence. 

If  commerce  prospered,  morals  decayed.  Wine  and  the 
new  wine,  harlots  and  drunkards,  are  prominent  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets  when  they  begin  to  write.  Women  appear 
to  be  unusually  independent  and  prominent,  but  for  evil  rather 
than  good.  "  Ye  kine  of  Bashan  "  is  Amos'  expression  for 
the  overfed  women  he  knew,  selfishly  indifferent  to  the  lot  of 
others,  instigators  of  their  husbands'  rapacity  that  they  might 
have  more  to  spend.  The  satirical  inventory  of  women's 
dress  and  ornaments  and  articles  of  toilet  included  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  whether  from  his  hand  or  not,  presents  vividly 
what  civilization  meant  for  some  of  the  ladies  of  Jerusalem. 
(Isaiah  iii.  18-24).  We  hear  little  of  children,  save  that 
they  were  still  prized.  Slaves,  even  though  fellow-country 
men,  were  obviously  common. 
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III. 

To  what  extent  was  Government  operative?  The  informal 
supremacy  of  the  elders  of  the  village  community  still  con 
tinued,  but  in  the  cities  and  towns,  how  far  did  the  king's 
writ  run? 

The  Oriental  is  never  anxious  to  be  in  the  eye  of  any 
governor.  He  is  most  content  when  least  observed,  for  if 
prosperous,  governmental  attention  is  apt  to  mean  taxes  and 
levies.  But  there  were  two  demands  made  upon  the  kings  of 
this  period.  They  were  to  be  the  protectors  of  their  people, 
leaders  and  champions  in  war.  They  were  also  to  be  the 
administrators  of  justice,  directly  or  through  judges  of  their 
appointment. 

The  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  met  the  wishes  of  their 
subjects  more  adequately  in  war  than  in  peace.  They  were 
always  to  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  were 
followed  obediently.  The  spirit  of  David,  the  warrior  king, 
survived  in  them.  Uzziah  systematized  military  service,  call 
ing  up  the  men  on  his  muster  rolls  by  rota;  he  also  fortified 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  engines  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  (II.  Chron.  xxvi.  11-15).  In  this  aspect  of  public  service 
tHey  could  not  be  blamed. 

It  was  in  the  administration  of  justice  that  they  failed. 
True,  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  to  secure  honest  judges. 
Before  this  period  begins,  it  is  recorded  that  Jehoshaphat 
appointed  magistrates  all  over  the  land  of  Judah,  charging  them 
urgently  to  be  faithful  (II.  Chron.  xix.  5-7).  It  was  a  brave 
gesture  rather  than  a  permanent  achievement.  The  invective 
of  Amos  (759 — 745  B.C.)  and  of  Micah,  the  peasant-prophet 
(720 — 695  B.C.)  is  never  more  fierce  than  when  they  attack  the 
judicial  corruption  and  unchecked  commercial  dishonesty  of 
their  day. 

In  the  prosperous  years  of  Israel  and  Judah,  not  all  were 
gay  and  well  fed.  Amid  all  the  luxury,  and  In  spite  of  the 
elaborate  ritual  of  religion,  there  sounded  ever  the  groans  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  defrauded. 

IV. 

What  of  the  religion  of  the  people  ?  Certain  guiding 
ifi«ts  ought  to  be  bora*  in  mind. 
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To  suppose  that  the  prophets'  task  was  to  condemn  kings 
or  people  for  lack  of  religion  is  to  misconceive  the  position. 
It  was  not  irreligion  but  perverted  religion  which  Amos  and 
Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah  attacked.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
was  the  divorce  of  religion  from  morality,  the  failure  to  recog 
nize  a  God  of  righteousness,  which  called  them  to  their  hard 
task.  There  was  no  lack  of  elaborate  ritual,  there  was 
abundance  of  sacrificial  offerings.  Dark  shadows  haunted  the 
worship  of  the  central  shrines.  Child-sacrifice  was  practised, 
at  least  at  intervals,  and  temple  prostitutes  were  found  even 
in  Jerusalem  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  7,  10).  The  worship  of 
foreign  gods  was  from  time  to  time  introduced  into  Jerusalem, 
but  the  serious  defect  was  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
continually  infected  with  the  debased  ideas  of  rival  faiths. 

Worship  at  local  shrines  was  almost  universal.  Even  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  condemned.  They  attacked  mistaken 
ideas  concerning  God  rather  than  misleading  methods  of 
worship.  Central  sites  for  religious  observances,  such  as  the 
11  King's  Chapel  "  at  Bethel,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
took  prior  place,  partly  because  of  royal  patronage,  but  it  was 
only  by  degrees  that  local  worship  was  forbidden  as  an  offence 
to  God.  We  have  to  be  careful  not  to  antedate  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  with  its  firm  insistence  on  centralized  worship. 
The  reformations  initiated  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  were  fol 
lowed  by  swift  reaction,  revealing  how  attached  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  to  territorial  shrines. 

Throughout  this  period  it  is  clear  that  it  was  at  times 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophets. 
Prophetism  as  a  profession  was  popular,  and  was  still  allied 
with  patriotism  of  the  shallower  kind.  The  true  messengers 
of  God  freed  themselves  more  and  more  from  all  that  linked 
them  with  the  seers  of  other  religions,  but  they  were  evidently 
in  a  minority,  often  challenged  by  the  professional  prophet, 
sincerely  or  insincerely.  Evidently  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
haunted  by  the  ideal  of  a  God  with  a  character,  different  from 
all  other  gods,  but  men  like  Amos  and  Hosea  were  regarded 
as  revolutionaries.  They  were  recognized  only  by  the  few  as 
reliable  religious  leaden. 


SECTION    I. 

THE  LAST  EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  THE 
KINGDOM    OF    ISRAEL. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DELUSIVE  PROSPERITY:   JEROBOAM  II. 
(783-743  B.C.) 

(Amos,  the  protesting  prophet.) 

TWO  dramatic  scenes  reveal  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  schools  of  prophets,  and  the 
change  in  the  Northern  kingdom  in  half-a-century. 

In  the  first  (II.  Kings  xiii.)  the  aged  Elisha,  who 
had  kept  sleepless  watch  against  the  inroads  of  Syria  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  bids  king  Joash  take  his  bow  and  shoot  his 
arrows  towards  the  East,  whence  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  had 
so  often  appeared.  Resting  his  nerveless  hands  on  the  king's 
together  they  drew  the  bow,  and  the  warrior -prophet  cried  : 
"It  is  the  Eternal's  own  arrow  of  victory  !  Victory  ovei 
Syria."  Then  he  bade  the  king  continue  the  symbolic  act. 
Joash  was  too  inert  and  obtuse  to  respond  to  the  call  to  his 
faith,  and  shot  only  three  arrows.  Angrily  the  seer  rebuked 
him;  according  to  his  faith  it  would  be  to  him.  "You 
should  have  struck  five  or  six  times,  and  then  you  would  have 
struck  down  Syria  and  destroyed  it.  As  it  is  you  will  only 
defeat  Syria  three  times."  The  prophet  had  done  his  best  to 
bequeath  his  energy  of  faith  and  action  to  the  king,  but  in 
vain.  Joash  was  a  sentimentalist,  whose  tears  for  his  old 
friend  and  helper  came  quickly.  He  was  readier  with  the 
fine  phrase  than  the  brave  deed.  He  gave  Elisha  due  praise 
when  he  said,  "  You  are  worth  chariots  and  horsemen  to 
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Israel,"  but  he  was  incapable  of  grasping  the  proffered  bequest 
of  the  old  man's  force  and  faith.  The  prophet  was  the  ally 
of  the  king,  but  the  king  failed  him. 

In  the  second  scene  (Amos  vii.  10-17)  we  see  the  centre 
of  national  worship  at  Bethel.  The  land  is  at  peace  and 
immenaced  by  war.  The  full  tide  of  a  gorgeous  ritual  flows 
before  the  people's  eyes.  Gladness  and  ease  bring  abundant 
sacrifices  to  the  hands  of  the  priest.  Into  the  throng  of 
worshippers  strides  a  gaunt  and  robust  figure,  the  herdsman- 
prophet  Amos,  chanting  a  funeral  dirge  for  Israel  :  "  Fallen, 
fallen,  never  to  rise  is  maiden  Israel ;  low  on  her  own  land 
she  lies,  with  none  to  raise  her."  (Amos  v.  2).  The  priest 
Amaziah  is  both  indignant  and  contemptuous  at  this  rude 
interruption.  No  prophets  were  wanted  there,  and  there  was 
no  money  to  reward  them,  however  new  and  revolutionary  their 
message.  "  You  dreamer  !  Be  off  to  Judah  and  earn  your 
living  there;  play  the  prophet  there  but  never  again  at  Bethel, 
for  it  is  the  royal  shrine,  the  national  temple."  Amos, 
wrathful  at  the  suggestion  that  he  is  a  hireling  professional, 
hurls  at  the  priest  a  prediction  of  personal  loss  and  disgrace, 
and  repeats  his  verdict  accompanied  by  one  of  his  simple  and 
vivid  illustrations.  A  basket  of  ripe  fruit,  ready  to  be  eaten 
up,  "  So  is  the  doom  ripe  for  my  people  Israel;  never  again 
will  I  pardon  them."  The  prophet  is  the  doomster  of  the 
race,  no  longer  its  champion ;  the  denouncer  of  king  and 
priest,  no  longer  their  ally.  There  is  no  gleam  of  hope,  no 
promise  of  partial  victory  against  an  untamed  enemy.  Israel 
is  hastening  to  irretrievable  downfall. 

I. 

What  had  happened  to  cause  this  amazing  contrast  ?  Why 
amid  such  seeming  prosperity  did  the  prophet  proclaim  so 
dark  a  destiny  ? 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  lasted  135  years  when  Joash 
came  to  the  throne  in  797  B.C.  To  all  appearances,  it  was 
more  powerful  and  had  better  prospects  than  the  smaller 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Continuously  warned  and  guided  by 
Elisha,  it  had  maintained  an  unbroken  front  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  Syria,  losing  some  territory,  but 
maintaining  its  independence  and  prastige. 
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The  sky  grew  still  clearer  in  the  fifteen  years  of  Joash's 
reign.  Syria  weakened ;  it  seemed  as  if  Israel  gained  strength. 
The  prophet's  last  promise  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Joash 
was  able  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  peace  and  security  to  his 
capable  and  energetic  successor,  Jeroboam  II,  whose  exploits 
surpassed  his  father's.  He  regained  all  the  territory  that 
had  been  lost,  and  pushed  his  conquests  northwards  and 
southwards  until  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  set  back 
almost  as  far  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  During  his  long 
reign  of  forty,  or  as  some  reckon  it,  fifty-two  years,  the 
enemy's  foot  was  never  once  on  Israelite  soil.  The  nation 
was  able  to  devote  itself  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

Right  across  the  kingdom  ran  one  of  the  greatest  trade 
routes  of  the  world,  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  country 
to  the  country  of  the  Nile.  It  crossed  the  Jordan  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  traversed  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  only 
interruption  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  mountainous  back 
bone  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  reaching  the  level  land  of 
the  coast  turned  sharply  southwards  towards  Egypt.  This 
trade  route  invited  the  citizens  of  the  northern  kingdom  to 
turn  their  attention  to  commerce,  and  the  long  peace  gave  them 
the  opportunity.  They  used  it  to  the  full.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  men  of  the  Jewish  race  gave  themselves  in 
large  numbers  to  financial  business  and  international  commerce, 
for  which  they  are  still  famous.  The  nature  of  the  race 
seemed  to  change.  Certainly  some  unsuspected  element  came 
to  light. 

Immensely  increased  prosperity  resulted  for  a  considerable 
number.  The  new  wealth  brought  new  desires,  and  led  to 
new  expenditure.  The  simplicity  disappeared  which  had 
marked  the  nation  so  long,  while  it  confined  itself  to  agricul 
ture.  Houses  were  built  of  stone,  instead  of  sun-dried  clay, 
a  great  advance.  The  cities  increased  in  population  and 
attractiveness.  The  home  life  of  the  city  men  became 
luxurious.  It  was  a  little  like  the  change  in  Rome  a  few 
centuries  later,  when  Cato  deplored  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
Latin  simplicity.  But  in  Israel  the  gains  were  not  so  much 
the  plunders  of  war  as  the  profits  of  peace.  To  a  hasty 
observer  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  era  of  security  and  prosperity 
had  opened  for  the  Northern  kingdom. 
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II. 

But  appearances  were  doubly  deceptive. 

In  the  first  place  the  reason  for  Israel's  security  was 
neither  statecraft  nor  military  prowess,  but  Syria's  struggle  with 
an  enemy  nation  from  the  North,  Assyria.  Since  the  battle  of 
Karkar  (853  B.C.)  when  Syria  and  Israel  had  for  once  fought 
side  by  side  to  turn  back  the  invader,  the  menace  of  Assyria 
had  shadowed  the  kingdoms  stretching  along  the  Eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  For  forty  years  there  had  been 
respite.  Now,  Assyria  free  from  other  preoccupations,  was 
streaming  South  in  full  tide.  Syria  was  the  first  in  order  of 
the  kingdoms  on  her  Southern  path,  and  the  first  to  suffer. 
Elisha  did  not  require  special  inspiration,  but  only  the  states 
manlike  insight  into  national  policy  he  had  long  shown,  to 
discern  that  Assyria's  onset  meant  Israel's  opportunity. 
Israel  gleaned  while  Assyria  reaped.  Israel  prospered 
because  her  enemy  Syria  suffered. 

To  us,  however,  wise  after  the  event,  it  is  clear  that 
Israel  would  have  to  face  a  tremendous  struggle,  if  not  an 
inevitable  calamity,  in  a  few  decades.  The  advantages  she 
was  reaping  were  a  prophecy  of  the  losses  she  must  presently 
endure,  when  her  turn  came  to  face  Assyria.  She  came  next 
in  the  Southward  path.  As  soon  as  Syria  was  put  out  of 
action  she  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Assyria's  attack. 

The  nation,  however,  seemed  utterly  unaware  of  what  lay 
round  the  next  turning  of  the  road.  Jeroboam  II  is  some 
thing  of  an  enigma  to  us,  an  energetic  figure  without  a  face. 
He  may  have  foreseen  what  was  coming,  yet  have  felt  power 
less  to  take  precautions,  like  the  French  king  who  is  credited 
with  the  saying:  "  Apres  mot  le  deluge."  Speculate  as  we 
may  on  this  point  no  effective  preparation  was  made  in  the 
inner  citadel  of  the  nation,  its  soul,  to  sustain  the  shock  of 
Assyria's  attack. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  fact  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Northern  kingdom,  for  the  moment  hidden.  The  morale 
of  the  nation  was  perishing  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  and  no 
man  perceived  it.  This  was  not  so  much  through  loss  of 
military  efficiency,  of  which  there  is  no  clear  trace,  though 
self-indulgence  and  luxurious  living  inevitably  sap  the  vigour 
of  the  well-to-do,  but  through  the  injustice  and  oppression 
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which  disheartened  the  poorer  people.  The  greed  and  cor 
ruption  of  the  rich  sowed  the  seed  of  civic  treachery  and  civil 
war.  Listen  to  the  indictment  of  Amos  :  "  You  men  who 
crush  the  humble  and  oppress  the  poor,  muttering  '  When 
will  the  new  moon  be  over  that  we  may  sell  our  grain?  When 
will  the  sabbath  be  done  that  our  corn  may  be  on  sale?  ' 
Small  you  make  your  measures,  large  your  weights ;  you  cheat 
by  tampering  with  the  scales — and  all  to  buy  up  innocent  folk, 
to  buy  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  sell  the  very  refuse 
of  your  grain."  (Amos  viii.  4-6). 

This  widespread  treachery  to  the  defenceless  was  com 
placently  accepted  by  the  well-to-do  trader  as  legitimate  busi 
ness.  Religion  was  well  supported,  and  that  gave  the  rich 
man  a  feeling  of  security.  Never  were  the  sacrifices  more 
abundant  and  the  ritual  of  worship  more  ornate.  Listen 
again  to  Amos  :  "  Your  sacred  festivals?  T  hate  them,  scorn 
them ;  your  sacrifices  ?  I  will  not  smell  their  smoke ;  you 
offer  me  gifts  ?  I  will  not  take  them ;  you  offer  fatted 
cattle?  I  will  not  look  at  them.  No  more  of  your  hymns 
for  me  !  I  will  not  listen  to  your  lutes.  No,  let  justice  well 
up  like  fresh  water;  let  honesty  roll  in  full  tide."  (Amos  vi. 
21-24).  Religion  had  become  divorced  from  morals. 
Ritualism  was  made  the  cloak  for  unremitting  selfishness. 
That  was  the  way  to  break  the  nation's'  spirit,  to  drain  away 
the  lifeblood  of  patriotism.  Commercial  prosperity  was  the 
veil  of  national  degeneracy. 

III. 

Neither  king  nor  citizens  were  left  unwarned.  In  the 
midst  of  this  new  prosperity,  challenging  the  selfish  gaiety 
and  unjustifiable  optimism  of  the  upper  classes,  appeared  a 
prophet  of  the  true  Elijah  or  John  Baptist  type,  Amos  a  shep 
herd  from  the  southern  hill  slopes  of  Judah.  There  he  had 
brooded  on  the  rapacity  and  violence  he  had  detected  when 
visiting  the  wool  marts  and  sheep  fairs  of  the  Northern  king 
dom.  Driven  by  irresistible  impulse  he  came  to  proclaim 
with  implacable  persistence  the  demand  of  God  for  righteous 
ness,  the  falsity  of  life  or  religion  that  was  unrighteous. 

Amos  is  something  of  a  paradox.  He  was  a  herdsman, 
yet  he  could  write,  and  founded  the  line  of  literary  prophets ; 
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a  citizen  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  he  devoted  almost  all  his 
attention  to  the  Northern  kingdom ;  drawing  his  illustrations 
chiefly  from  the  wild  and  lonely  lands  he  knew  best,  he  yet 
reveals  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  trade  of  the 
rich  he  attacked ;  a  pamphleteer  in  his  topical  allusions, 
vigorous  invective  and  use  of  puns,  yet  he  states,  in  language 
still  unsurpassed,  the  eternal  principles  of  the  divine  upright 
ness  and  its  demand  for  people  like-minded ;  stern  and  un 
sparing  in  denunciation,  he  reveals  a  quivering  sensibility  in 
his  repeated  entreaty  :  "  Have  mercy,  Lord,  have  mercy  ! 
How  can  Jacob  recover?  He  is  so  little."  (Amos  vii.  2,  5). 

But  there  were  in  this  man  a  remarkable  unity  of  purpose, 
an  unswerving  directness  of  aim,  an  unconquerable  conviction 
of  direct  inspiration.  "  The  Lord  Eternal  never  does  any 
thing  without  telling  His  servants  the  prophets.  When  the 
lion  roars,  who  does  not  shudder?  When  the  Lord  Eternal 
speaks,  who  can  but  prophesy?  "  (Amos  iii.  7,  8).  He 
insists  throughout,  that  seeming  prosperity  is  merely  a  curtain 
hiding  a  coming  destruction  unless  there  were  a  radical  change 
in  the  outlook  and  religion  of  the  people ;  that  God  had 
sought  to  awaken  His  people  to  reality  by  various  approaches 
of  punishment  and  mercy  ;  that  the  sands  were  running  out. 
Especially  he  condemns  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  the  rich, 
men  and  women  alike;  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
"  haves  "  to  the  "  have-nots  "  :  and  the  futility  of  the  most 
costly  and  elaborate  ritual  unless  God's  principles  are 
accepted.  Uncompromisingly  he  demands  an  ethical 
religion. 

The  day  came  when  an  open-air  spoken  ministry  was  no 
longer  possible  to  him.  The  precautions  of  the  priest  of 
Bethel  became  effective.  Silenced  but  not  cowed,  he  took 
pen  in  hand  and  set  down  in  laborious  writing  these  words, 
which  still  palpitate  and  vibrate  before  us.  He  demonstrated 
for  his  own  generation  and  for  all  time  that  God  had  once 
more  broken  silence  in  a  voice  like  the  roar  of  a  lion.  If  the 
veil  was  still  on  the  eyes  of  Israel  it  was  by  their  own  choice. 


CHAPTER    V. 

FINAL   DECAY    AND    DOWNFALL    OF  THE 
NORTHERN  KINGDOM  :    SIX  KINGS. 

(Hosea,  the  pleading  prophet.) 

WHEN  Jeroboam  II  died  there  was  instantaneous  and 
disastrous  change.     It  was  as  if  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  both  the  state  and   society.     Between   743   and 
721  B.C.  six  kings  occupied  the  throne  :  Zechariah, 
Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  Hoshea.    Three  reigned 
for  only  a  year  or  less;  four  died  by  assassination;  the  sixth 
was  carried  into  captivity.     It  is  no  wonder  that  the  narrator  of 
II.  Kings  hurries  over  the  record  as  if  he  were  ashamed.     The 
desperate  conditions  of  political  life  were  reflected  in  society 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Hosea. 

I. 

Two  facts  call  for  special  comment.  (i)  These  kings 
were  tested  and  judged  by  the  same  standard.  "  He  would 
not  abandon  the  sins  by  which  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
made  Israel  to  sin  "  (II.  Kings  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28;  xvii.  22) 
is  the  recurring  formula  of  the  exilic  writer.  The  offence  of 
Jeroboam  I.  was  twofold;  he  taught  the  worship  of  Israel's 
God  under  the  guise  of  two  golden  bulls ;  he  was  unfaithful 
to  the  dynasty  of  David.  The  two  sins  in  our  eyes  are  of 
very  different  proportions,  the  former  being  much  the  more 
serious.  The  bull  symbolized  fertility.  Its  worship  brought 
not  only  idolatry  but  also  the  infection  of  sacred  prostitution 
into  religious  observance.  Far  better  to  have  denied  Jehovah 
outright  than  to  have  perverted  His  worship.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  Jehovah  was 
worshipped  without  any  material  embodiment  of  His  presence 
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and  with  some  degree  of  emphasis  on  His  moral  character. 
The  rejection  of  the  king  whose  seat  of  power  was  in  Jerusalem 
carried  with  it  debasement  of  religion. 

No  doubt  this  repeated  condemnation  on  religious  and 
patriotic  grounds  of  the  kings  of  the  Northern  kingdom  indi 
cates  the  bias  of  the  writer.  But  if  the  breach  of  nearly 
200  years'  standing  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been 
healed,  both  of  them  would  have  been  strengthened  greatly  in 
their  recovered  unity  to  resist  aggression.  Had  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation  been  gathered  once  more  to  the  temple-worship 
at  Jerusalem,  in  an  outburst  of  penitence  and  devotion,  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  transforming  power  of  such  a 
renewal  of  patriotism,  and  of  religion,  the  soul  of  pure 
patriotism.  Israel  and  Judah  might  have  continued  to  live 
in  their  own  land.  The  course  of  revelation  might  have  been 
altered  greatly.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  All  that  was  wrong 
in  the  Northern  kingdom  was  intensified.  The  rubbish  heap 
was  its  destiny. 

(2)  The  other  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  unmistakable  influ 
ence  of  Assyria  which  now  appears  in  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture  (II.  Kings  xv.  19,  29).  Three  kings  out  of  the  six 
had  reigns  of  respectable  length.  Each  of  these  had  to  yield 
to  Assyria  in  one  way  or  another. 

During  the  reign  of  Menahem  (743 — 735  B.C.)  Pul  or 
Pulu,  the  biblical  name  for  Tiglath-Pileser  III,  invaded  the 
country  and  was  bought  off  by  a  payment  of  400,000  pounds 
in  silver  collected  from  a  thousand  wealthy  men.  This  was 
a  perilous  expedient.  When  an  enemy  knows  that  his 
threats  produce  money  he  is  tempted  to  threaten  again.  In 
due  course  Tiglath-Pileser  appeared  once  more,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Pekah  (735 — 730  B.C.)  swept  off  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  north  of  Esdraelon  into  distant  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  heart  of  the  kingdom  was  still  intact,  however. 
Then  came  the  end.  Hoshea  (730 — 721  B.C.)  was  placed  on 
the 'throne  by  the  authority  or  with  the  approval  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  it  seemed  that  his  kingdom  might  continue  as  a 
vassal  state.  But  in  an  unwise  moment,  possibly  because  the 
pressure  of  Assyria  seemed  to  be  weakening,  Hoshea  began  to 
intrigue  with  So  or  Seve,  the  biblical  name  for  Sabako,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  withheld  tribute  from  Assyria.  Shalmaneser, 
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better  known  as  Sargon  II,  who  had  succeeded  Tiglath-Pileser, 
swept  over  the  land.  The  city  of  Samaria  resisted  for  three 
years,  then  all  was  over.  The  larger  half  of  the  Hebrew 
race  vanishes  from  history. 

II. 

This  bare  recital  gives  no  hint  of  the  agony  of  a  kingdom 
as  it  dies,  but  we  have  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the 
inner  facts  of  these  last  years  in  the  book  of  the  contemporary 
prophet  Hosea.  From  his  writings,  passages  of  which  are 
like  a  succession  of  sobs,  we  gain  an  impression  of  the  misery 
of  Israel's  downfall ;  also  insight  into  the  depth  of  the  pity 
of  God  for  an  erring  and  insensate  people  beyond  reclamation. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  to  Amos  than 
Hosea.  The  first  is  the  prophet  of  demand,  implacable;  the 
second  the  prophet  of  appeal,  heartbroken.  Hosea  was  a 
citizen  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  sharing  with  his  people  the 
darkness  of  the  years  of  doom.  That  explains  in  part  his 
accents  of  tenderness  even  while  he  condemns.  But,  in 
addition,  his  own  private  experience,  as  it  is  usually  inter 
preted,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter  into  the  tragedy  as 
Amos  could  not.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  religious 
literature  that  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race 
a  man  could  be  found  capable  of  discerning  and  expressing 
the  tenderness  of  God  to  His  chosen  people,  while  they 
remained  recreant,  defiant,  impenitent. 

This  was  Hosea's  story.  He  married  and  found  his 
wife  unfaithful,  was  doubtful  if  the  children  born  to  him  were 
his  own,  endured  patiently  till  the  woman  he  loved  drifted 
from  him  to  become  a  prostitute.  He  sought  her  out  and 
found  her  sunk  to  slavery,  bought  her  back  and  put  her  on 
probation  in  the  hope  that  he  could  once  more  take  her  as  a 
wife  a  man  could  trust.  There  the  story  ends. 

He  came  to  see  that  this  hard  experience  was  Jehovah's 
way  of  fitting  him  to  read  Jehovah's  heart.  What  he  felt 
concerning  his  unfaithful  wife,  God  felt  concerning  His  un 
faithful  people.  The  tie  between  God  and  His  chosen  was 
as  intimate  as  that  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  Unfaithful 
ness  on  the  part  of  Israel  was  like  harlotry.  That  is  the 
recurring  charge  throughout  the  passionate  pages  the  prophet 
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penned — the  whoredom  of  Israel.  The  metaphor  was  easy 
to  use,  for  immorality  and  drunkenness  were  the  twin  sins  of 
the  debased  people.  But  it  had  the  widest  application. 
"  There  is  neither  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  land."  Princes,  priests,  and  people  are  all  alike 
infected.  Their  very  penitence  is  unreliable,  too  facile  and 
shallow.  Exquisite  the  picture  :  "  Come  let  us  return  unto 
the  Lord ;  for  He  hath  torn  and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath 
smitten  and  He  will  bind  us  up."  The  prophet's  answer  is 
but  a  sigh:  "  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  O 
Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a 
morning  cloud  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away."  (Hosea 
vi.  1-4). 

Kindred  to  their  moral  obtuseness  is  their  political  folly. 
From  Assyria  they  turn  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  Assyria. 
There  is  no  stability  even  in  their  diplomacy.  "  Ephraim 
also  is  like  a  silly  dove  without  sense;  they  call  to  Egypt, 
they  go  to  Assyria."  (Hosea  vii.  n).  Even  so,  they  could 
have  been  saved  from  their  worst  mistakes  if  only  there  had 
been  that  in  them  on  which  God  could  take  hold,  some  re 
maining  fibre  of  loyalty  which  would  endure.  Again  and 
again  a  flickering  hope  of  their  renewal  leaps  into  flame  only 
to  die  down  once  more.  "  They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird  out 
of  Egypt  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the  land  of  Assyria ;  and  I 
will  place  them  in  their  houses,  saith  the  Lord."  But  no, 
they  were  hopeless,  utterly  rotten  and  unreliable.  "  Ephraim 
compasseth  me  about  with  lies  and  the  house  of  Israel  with 
deceit."  (Hos.  xi.  n,  12). 

The  shadows  thicken  throughout  the  little  volume  until  a 
burst  of  sunlight  in  the  last  chapter  reveals  the  prophet  hoping 
against  hope.  But  always,  whether  in  denunciation  or  dream 
of  restoration,  the  same  tenderness  breathes.  "  How  shall  I 
give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee  to  doom, 
Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I 
set  thee  as  Zeboim?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my 
repentings  are  kindled  together.  I  will  not  execute  the 
fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will  not  return  to  destroy 
Ephraim."  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel:  he  shall 
grow  as  the  lily  and  cast  forth  his  roots  like  Lebanon." 
(Hosea  xi.  8,  9 ;  xiv.  5). 
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All  was  in  vain.  Neither  the  dream  of  what  might  be, 
nor  the  denunciation  of  what  was,  availed.  Hosea  failed  to 
touch  the  conscience  of  his  people  or  his  king,  therefore  there 
was  no  deliverance  for  them.  They  went  their  way  across 
the  desert  to  be  obliterated  as  a  people.  Only  Judah  re 
mained,  though  again  and  again  included  in  the  condemna 
tions  of  this  prophet.  There  was  still  hope  for  Judah,  of 
whom  it  was  written  :  :  "  Judah  yet  ruleth  with  God  and  is 
faithful  with  the  saints." — (Hosea  xi.  12). 


SECTION   II. 

THE  LAST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

UNENLIGHTENED    PROSPERITY 
UZZIAH  AND    JOTHAM. 


WE  have  to  retrace  our  steps  to  take  up  the  history  of 
the  Southern  kingdom  as  the  eighth  century  begins. 
Uzziah  (Azariah  in  II.   Kings)  was  placed  on  the 
throne  in  785  B.C.  by  the  action  of  the  people  after 
his   father's   assassination.         As   already    indicated    his    long 
reign,   reckoned   variously   from   50  to  42   years,    was  marked 
by  great  prosperity  and  expansion  of  territory.        The  writer 
of  II.  Kings  is  curiously  silent  concerning  his  exploits,  hurry 
ing  over  his  reign  in  a  few  curt  sentences  (II.  Kings  xv.  1-6), 
and  giving  no  indication  of  his  eminence  as  a  conqueror  and 
organizer.     It  is  from  II.  Chronicles  (xxvi.  1-23)  that  we  learn 
some   details  concerning  his   achievements  in   warfare  and   in 
agriculture. 

Taking  as  his  motto,  "  attack  is  the  best  means  of 
defence,"  he  proved  it  true  in  his  case.  He  struck  to  the 
south-west  against  the  Philistines,  and  to  the  south-east 
against  the  Arabians  and  the  Ammonites.  In  both  directions 
he  was  consistently  successful.  He  demolished  the  walls  of 
Gath  and  Ashdod,  and  built  frontier  posts  in  Philistia.  From 
the  Ammonites  he  secured  regular  tribute  which  continued 
into  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Jotham. 

With  his  immediate  neighbours  thus  overawed  and  dis 
abled  he  was  able  to  give  the  lead  to  his  people  in  commercial 
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enterprise.  A  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  warlike  kings 
of  his  time  he  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  developed  both 
his  vineyards  and  his  flocks  by  means  of  capable  overseers. 
Modern  methods  were  introduced  by  the  provision  of  artificial 
reservoirs  and  watch-towers.  With  the  same  energy  and 
readiness  to  adopt  new  methods  he  improved  greatly  the  forti 
fications  of  his  capital.  "  On  the  towers  and  at  the  angles 
of  the  walls  in  Jerusalem  he  had  machines  placed  which  a 
clever  engineer  had  invented  for  shooting  arrows,  and  for 
hurling  large  stones."  (II.  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  There  was 
unvarying  prosperity  in  his  undertakings.  He  was  more  like 
a  modern  captain  of  industry  than  a  king.  The  chronicler's 
explanation  is  that  he  was  "  marvellously  helped."  There 
was  something  unaccountable  in  his  success,  which  is 
attributed  devoutly  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

There  were  religious  influences  at  work,  too.  Mention  is 
made  of  one  of  the  minor  figures  who  helped  to  maintain  the 
influence  of  true  religion  across  the  intervals  between  the 
greater  prophets.  Zechariah  was  his  name.  He  "  gave 
instruction  in  religion."  But  his  influence  waned  after  his 
death,  and  Uzziah  in  the  pride  of  achievement  determined  to 
assume  priestly  office  and  offer  incense  in  the  temple.  A 
dramatic  scene  followed.  The  priest  Azariah  and  his  com 
rades  boldly  resisted  this  invasion  of  their  functions,  risking 
the  king's  rage  and  its  consequences.  He  persisted  and  would 
have  prevailed,  when  leprosy  broke  out  on  his  forehead  in 
the  sight  of  all.  "  They  pushed  him  quickly  outside;  indeed 
he  hurried  out  of  his  own  accord  since  the  Lord  had  struck 
him."  (II.  Chron.  xxvi.  20).  Lepers  were  forbidden  the 
temple.  Henceforth  the  king  was  not  merely  excluded  from 
priestly  privilege  but  also  from  any  share  in  worship.  His 
palace  became  his  prison,  his  son  Jotham  regent.  This  im 
pressive  narrative  is  unsupported  by  any  other  reference  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  takes  its  place  among  the  notable  inci 
dents  where  royal  and  priestly  power  have  conflicted.  It  is 
to  be  questioned,  however,  whether  Uzziah 's  great  reputation 
suffered  seriously  with  his  people.  Isaiah  dates  his  call 
from  the  "  year  in  which  king  Uzziah  died,"  giving  the 
impression  that  his  death  was  to  his  contemporaries  like  the 
end  of  an  epoch. 
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It  is  uncertain  how  long  Jotham  reigned  alone,  but  in 
any  case  his  rule  as  regent  and  as  king  was  only  the  tame 
continuation  of  what  his  father  had  initiated.  He  reaped  the 
remaining  harvest  of  Uzziah's  activity,  but  added  little  to  it. 
The  record  of  his  reign  stamps  him  as  an  imitator  in  what 
was  capable  of  imitation.  Like  his  father,  he  added  to  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  built  some  additional  towns  and 
planted  watch-towers  on  his  estates.  That  was  the  limit  of 
his  activities.  But  the  chronicler  or  his  editor  adds  a  signifi 
cant  comment:  "  The  nation  still  went  wrong."  (II.  Chron, 
xxvii.  2).  National  and  religious  decay  had  already  begun 
and  was  soon  to  appear. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

PAGANISM    AND    REFORMATION: 
AHAZ    AND    HEZEKIAH. 

(Isaiah,  the   statesman-prophet  and   Micah, 
the  peasant-prophet.) 

I. 

THE    reign  of  Ahaz    (735 — 727    B.C.)   forms   a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.       The 
era  of  peace,  of  successful  expansion  through  war  and 
of  decent   allegiance  to  traditional   religion,   was  past. 
He   led  the  way   in   a  violent     reaction     against     loyalty     to 
Jehovah,  his  nation's  God ;  his  kingdom  was  threatened  by  an 
invasion  from  the  combined   forces   of  Israel   and    Syria ;   for 
the  first  time  Judah   came  into  close   relations   with   Assyria, 
the  robber  empire.       Still  more  noteworthy  is  the   emergence 
into  prominence  of  Isaiah,   a  prophet  greater  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,    the   first   prophet  of  note   in   the   long  series   of 
prophets  whose  sphere   and  birthplace  were  in  the  Southern 
kingdom. 

Let  us  understand  how  Syria  and  Israel,  so  soon  to  be 
conquered  by  Assyria,  found  it  possible  to  threaten  the  king 
dom  of  Judah.  Assyria  was  a  far-stretching  empire  with 
long  frontiers  and  insurgent  elements  among  its  various 
peoples.  Again  and  again  its  operations  against  the  western 
nations  were  interrupted  by  difficulties  on  the  east  and  north. 
Babylonia,  a  tributary  province,  repeatedly  rebelled.  Un- 
conquered  hordes  from  the  South  of  Russia,  which  we  identify 
with  difficulty  as  Cimmerians  and  later  as  Scythians,  renewed 
their  attacks  at  intervals  on  the  long  line  of  the  northern 
border.  Whenever  this  happened,  the  strength  of  the 
Assyrian  army  had  to  be  concentrated  hundreds  of  miles  away 
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from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  pressure  on  Syria  and  Israel 
was  eased. 

Even  so,  it  seems  inconceivable  folly  that  these  two  king 
doms  should  have  used  their  breathing  space  to  engage  in  war 
with  their  peaceful  neighbour  in  the  South,  instead  of  con 
serving  all  their  energies  and  preparing  for  the  renewal  of 
Assyria's  attack.  But  this  was  precisely  what  happened. 
Rezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the  king  of  Israel, 
marched  southward  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Ahaz  trembled.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  loosen  his  grip  upon  the  nations 
Uzziah  had  made  tributary.  Elath,  on  the  Red  Sea,  was 
repossessed  by  Edom ;  the  tribute  from  the  Ammonites  ceased. 
The  question  was  :  Could  Jerusalem  survive  ? 

Isaiah  made  what  was  probably  his  first  important  public 
appearance  when  he  besought  Ahaz  to  stand  firm,  relying  on 
the  impregnable  position  of  Jerusalem.  With  the  political 
insight  which  characterized  Isaiah's  long  career  he  saw  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Rezin  and  Pekah  to  make  more  than  a 
raid  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Their  doom  was  writ.  He 
stigmatized  them  as  "  tails  of  smoking  firebrands  "  (Isaiah 
vii.  4)  soon  to  be  extinguished.  He  read  the  situation 
accurately.  Ere  long  they  were  again  menaced  from  the 
North,  and  were  forced  to  concentrate  in  defence  against 
Assyria,  once  more  ready  to  strike. 

But  Ahaz  was  destitute  both  of  faith  and  sagacity.  He 
could  neither  believe  in  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  read  the 
political  situation  aright.  Instead  of  a  policy  of  delay  and 
defence  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Assyria.  His 
messengers  hastened  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  Assyrian  king,  with 
an  abject  appeal  :  "  I  am  your  servant  and  your  son;  march 
up  and  rescue  me  from  the  king  of  Syria  and  from  the  king 
of  Israel,  who  are  attacking  me."  The  plea  was  backed  by 
a  rich  gift  of  silver  and  gold  from  the  treasures  of  the  palace 
and  the  temple.  This  merely  hastened  the  Assyrian  armies 
on  a  journey  they  would  have  taken  in  any  case.  Damascus 
fell  first.  In  a  few  years  Samaria  was  overcome  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  three  years.  Judah  was  free  from 
immediate  danger,  but  at  a  heavy  price.  Ahaz  was  now 
vassal  to  Assyria.  He  had  invited  the  attention  of  a  warrior- 
nation  to  his  own  little  mountain  kingdom,  and  had  fed  the 
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Assyrian  leader's  appetite  for  spoil  with  a  handsome  tribute 
of  gold. 

Ahaz  is  one  of  those  kings  of  the  Davidic  dynasty  who 
invite  contempt.  An  innovator  in  religion,  his  courage  found 
no  food  in  the  new  faiths  he  patronized.  His  fears  led  him 
to  deeds  of  horror  as  surely  as  to  acts  of  political  folly.  The 
writers  of  both  II.  Kings  and  II.  Chronicles  record  with  a 
shudder  his  adoption  of  human  sacrifice,  "  he  actually  burned 
his  son  in  sacrifice."  (II.  Kings  xvi.  3).  When  the  aid  he 
sought  was  secured  and  he  himself  arrived  at  Damascus  to  do 
homage  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  chief  fruit  of  his  sojourn  was 
the  model  of  a  new  altar  of  the  Assyrian  pattern  which  he 
ordered  his  priest  Urijah  to  reproduce  in  every  detail  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  When  he  saw  the  might  of  the  Assyrian 
army  this  was  the  best  he  could  do — to  ape  Assyria  in  its 
religion.  On  his  return,  to  his  capital  he  celebrated  elaborate 
sacrifices  on  the  altar,  which  was  his  new  toy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  partial  adoption  of 
Assyrian  worship  was  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Assyrian  king.  Were  this  the  case,  the  new  fashion  was 
apparently  entirely  congenial  to  his  taste,  if  the  record  of 
II.  Kings  is  to  be  trusted.  He  was  a  dilettante  in  religion, 
scared  at  times  into  the  worst  excesses  of  a  devotee. 

II. 

When  Hezekiah  began  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years' 
duration  (727 — 698  B.C.)  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus  had  already 
fallen  (732  B.C.),  and  Samaria  was  soon  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  (721  B.C.).  This  probably  explains  how  Hezekiah  was 
able  unopposed  to  initiate  and  achieve  his  work  of  reform  in 
religion.  The  warnings  of  Isaiah,  the  upholder  of  the  honour 
of  Jehovah,  were  soon  proved  true  to  the  letter.  The  king 
doms  of  Syria  and  of  Israel  were  shattered  by  Assyria,  as  he 
had  foretold  to  king  Ahaz.  One  of  his  most  explicit  predic 
tions  of  doom,  levelled  at  Samaria,  was  fulfilled  completely. 
'  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
whose  beauty  is  a  fading  flower."  (Isaiah  xxviii.  i).  The 
city  "  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  valley  "  was  conquered  and 
despoiled.  It  needed  only  a  change  of  kings  for  the  reform 
ing  party  in  Jerusalem,  with  Isaiah  at  its  head,  to  come  into 
power. 
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When  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood.  As  so  often 
happens,  the  policy  of  the  heir-apparent  had  been  diametric 
ally  opposed  to  that  of  his  father.  What  was  the  source  of 
his  reforming  zeal?  One  is  tempted  to  identify  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Zechariah  (II.  Kings  xviii.  2)  with  the  prophet 
who  had  sought  to  steer  aright  his  great-grandfather,  Uzziah. 
However  that  may  be,  Isaiah  had  influenced  him  profoundly. 
He  was  not  long  on  the  throne  ere  he  began  to  translate  his 
policy  into  action.  The  writer  of  II.  Chronicles,  to  whom 
he  was  a  hero  and  a  special  favourite,  declares  that  the 
reformation  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Both 
II.  Kings  and  Isaiah  are  less  exact  as  to  the  date.  Only  in 
II.  Chronicles  (xxix.-xxxi.)  are  given  the  tedious  details  of  the 
elaborate  sacrifices  at  the  rededication  of  the  temple  and  the 
first  solemn  passover.  The  writer  gloats  over  the  thousands  of 
offerings,  the  reorganization  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the 
elaboration  of  ritual.  But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  the  import 
ance  of  Hezekiah 's  reforming  zeal.  The  religion  of  Jerusalem 
was  purged  of  pagan  elements  and  centred  on  Jehovah.  Some 
degree  of  moral  reformation  was  achieved  at  the  same  time. 

How  far  did  the  reformation  go?  In  II.  Chronicles  the 
interesting  statement  is  made  that  Hezekiah  not  only  sum 
moned  his  own  subjects  to  the  solemn  passover  but  also  issued 
invitations  to  such  of  the  Hebrews  as  remained  in  the  Northern 
kingdom  (II.  Chron.  xxx.  i).  Further,  in  II.  Kings  (xviii.  4), 
we  are  informed  that  he  desecrated  the  local  shrines  through 
out  the  land  so  as  to  make  the  centralized  worship  at  the 
temple  a  necessity.  "  He  removed  the  shrines,  broke  the 
obelisks,  and  cut  down  the  sacred  poles."  Doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  this  assertion,  as  the  work  had  to  be  repeated  under 
Josiah  fifty  years  later.  But  the  doubt  is  groundless. 
Indeed,  the  local  resentment  stirred  up  by  this  action  may  be 
one  explanation  of  the  swift  reversal  to  paganism  under 
Manasseh. 

The  other  activities  of  Hezekiah  are  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  writer  of  II.  Chronicles,  according  to  his 
wont,  eulogizes  the  king  for  his  energy  and  piety,  and  records 
his  "  enormous  wealth  and  honour."  (xxxii.  27).  A  suc 
cessful  campaign  against  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  in  II. 
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Kings  xviii.  8.  He  must  have  gained  some  prestige,  otherwise 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  Merodach-Baladan,  the  king  of 
Babylonia,  a  vassal  state  of  Assyria,  should  have  troubled  to 
send  him  an  embassy,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
recovery  from  his  serious  illness,  but  more  probably  to  secure 
his  aid  in  a  widespread  revolt  against  Assyrian  authority, 
which  Babylonia,  ever  restless  under  the  yoke,  was  planning. 
But,  looking  back  across  the  centuries,  Hezekiah's  glory 
becomes  dimmed  and  looks  pinchbeck. 

In  the  realm  of  politics  he  showed  no  insight.  It 
required  Isaiah's  utmost  effort  to  prevent  him  entangling  him 
self,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  whose 
promises  always  exceeded  her  deeds.  "  The  Egyptians  shall 
help  in  vain  and  to  no  purpose,  therefore  have  I  cried  con 
cerning  this,  '  Judah's  strength  is  to  sit  still.'  ;  (Isaiah 
xxx.  7  ;  see  also  xxxi.  1-3).  There  must  have  been  some 
thing  superficial  and  unsatisfying  in  Hezekiah's  religious 
reformation,  otherwise  the  relapse  under  his  son  Manasseh 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  sudden  and  widespread.  But 
it  is  when  we  study  his  personal  character  that  his  funda 
mental  egotism  is  revealed.  With  childish  vanity  he  displays 
his  treasures  to  the  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  With 
complete  self-complacency  he  pleads  his  merit  when  at  the 
gates  of  death  :  '  Remember  now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee, 
how  I  have  walked  before  Thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect 
heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  Thy  sight." 
(Isaiah  xxxviii.  3).  What  irks  us  most  is  his  mean-spirited 
attitude  when  warned  after  the  Babylonian  Embassy  that 
Jerusalem's  doom,  though  deferred,  was  sealed.  "  Very 
good,"  said  Hezekiah,  "It  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  you 
utter  !  "  The  narrator  adds  a  rare  comment — "thinking  to 
himself  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  or  change  at  least  so 
long  as  he  was  alive."  This  is  the  opposite  of  either  true 
patriotism  or  true  heroism.  The  subject  of  extraordinary 
mercies,  Hezekiah  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Pharisees  in  his 
emphasis  on  externals,  in  his  self-righteousness,  and  in  his  self- 
regard. 

But  two  facts  must  be  counted  to  him  for  honour.  First, 
he  strove  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  in 
Jerusalem,  and  succeeded  in  banishing  other  faiths,  and  to  a 
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large  extent  other  forms  of  worship.  Imperfect  as  his  thoughts 
of  the  character  and  requirements  of  God  were  he  was  loyal 
to  his  convictions.  Second,  in  the  chief  crisis  of  his  reign, 
when  the  army  of  Assyria  was  knocking  at  the  gate  of  Jeru 
salem,  he  held  to  his  faith  while  on  the  verge  of  despair.  It 
is  questionable  to  what  extent  he  followed  Isaiah's  inspired 
guidance  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  but  in  the  hour  of 
deepest  need  he  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  prophet 
to  renew  and  buttress  his  own  and  his  people's  faith.  Halting 
and  intermittent  though  his  support  of  Isaiah  was,  his  reign 
of  nearly  30  years  gave  the  prophet  the  opportunity  to  begin 
to  form  that  "  remnant  "  of  believers  who  were  to  maintain 
the  true  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  the  dark  days  of  exile  and 
to  secure  within  the  Jews  an  unbroken  line  of  witnesses  to  the 
only  God.  Poor  material  he  was,  but  he  did  not  fail  to 
submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  greatest  issues  of  the 
nation's  life. 

III. 

Isaiah  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  pre-eminent  prophets  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  reckoning  Moses  as  the  first  and  John  the 
Baptist  as  the  last.  His  presence  and  activity  redeem  from 
insignificance  the  five  reigns  during  which  he  lived,  under 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseh.  He  is 
outstanding  not  merely  because  of  the  unusual  length  of  his 
prophetic  career,  but  still  more  because  of  his  unusual  com 
bination  of  qualities  and  activities  generally  found  apart. 

He  was  a  prophet  of  the  highest  order,  who  added 
materially  to  man's  knowledge  of  the  living  God ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  statesman  who  remains  unrivalled  among  the 
spiritual  advisers  of  monarchs  for  political  sagacity  enlightened 
by  faith.  Endowed  with  unusual  sublimity  both  of  thought 
and  of  speech,  he  was  also  equipped  with  a  gift  of  practical 
appeal  which  reached  the  commonest  kind  of  mind.  When 
the  drunkards  of  Jerusalem  derided  his  teaching  for  its 
resemblance  to  instruction  for  infants,  with  its  "  Here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  he  cowed  them  to  silence  with  his  rejoinder 
that  they  would  discover  how  God  used  the  here-a-little  and 
there-a-little  method  of  condemnation  and  chastisement. 
(Isaiah  xxviii.  9-13).  When  he  found  it  difficult  to  impress 
the  royal  court  with  his  warnings  against  an  alliance  with 
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Egypt,  he  went  barefoot  in  a  slave's  scant  garb  for  three 
years  to  print  upon  the  mind  of  the  populace  his  assurance 
that  Egyptians  would  walk  as  slaves  in  the  retinue  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.  He  combined  the  thunder  tones  of  Amos 
concerning  the  righteousness  of  God  with  the  pleading  notes 
of  Hosea,  who  spoke  to  the  heart  of  his  people.  To  gain  an 
impression  of  his  vast  range  of  menace  and  appeal,  compare 
with  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  parable  of  the  unrespon 
sive  vineyard  (Isaiah  v.  1-7),  the  magnificent  effort  of 
imagination  which  depicts  the  king  of  Babylon's  entry  among 
the  shades  and  their  ironical  greeting:  "Art  thou  also 
become  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us?  " 
(Isaiah  xiv.  21-29).  Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  is 
the  first  prophet  with  a  world-wide  outlook  including  Babylon, 
Assyria  and  Egypt  in  his  survey,  while  giving  insistent  atten 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  is  also 
the  predicter  of  a  far  future  and  a  wide  universalism  when 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  say  :  "  Blessed  be  Egypt  My 
people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  My  hands,  and  Israel  Mine 
inheritance,"  and  yet  he  was  the  eager  evangelist  of  his  own 
nation,  pleading  with  them  for  a  reversal  of  habit  and  a 
verdict  of  moral  loyalty;  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean  .... 
cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."  In 
range  and  variety,  in  largeness  of  outlook  and  precision  of 
insight,  in  wealth  of  imagery  and  skill  of  language,  in  fulness 
of  faith  and  fineness  of  moral  feeling,  he  stands  among  the 
greatest  masters. 

In  studying  his  career  and  his  outstanding  achievements 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  recognize  the  results  of  modern 
scholarship.  Few  scholars  are  left  to  dispute  that  the  second 
part  of  the  "  Book  of  Isaiah,"  from  chapter  forty  onwards, 
belongs  to  the  exilic  periods.  The  majority  of  devout  and 
instructed  students  have  also  agreed  that  certain  other  pas 
sages,  e.g.  chapters  xxiv. — xxviii.  and  xxxv.,  are  not  from  his 
pen,  but  have  been  embodied  from  other  sources  when  his 
writings  were  finally  edited.  Neither  his  fame  nor  the  reli 
gious  value  of  these  passages  depends  upon  their  attribution 
to  him.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  whole  problem 
of  the  final  editorship  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  results. 
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But  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  for  Isaiah  about  the  date 
715  B.C.  to  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  and  his  deeds  in 
535  B.C.  is  very  like  suggesting  that  a  prophet  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  would  prophesy  concerning  the  German 
Emperor  in  the  Great  War.  The  argument  is  not  that  this  is 
impossible  for  God,  but  that  it  would  be  useless ;  nor  that  all 
predictions  of  the  far  future  are  to  be  ruled  out,  but  that  this 
kind  of  detailed  prediction  of  what  would  happen  after  a 
century-and-a-half  is  both  unexampled  and  unlikely. 

We  know  nothing  of  Isaiah's  ancestry  and  little  about  his 
circumstances,  but  his  free  access  to  the  court  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  impression  made  by  his  personality  suggest  that  he  was 
an  aristocrat  by  birth.  He  was  certainly  as  much  at  ease 
with  kings  and  courtiers  and  diplomats  as  with  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  married  and  used  his  two 
children  with  their  unusual  names,  so  uncouth  in  our  ears,  to 
emphasize  his  appeal  to  Ahaz  (Isaiah  vii.  3 ;  viii.  i)  when 
Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  Syria  and  Israel.  Perhaps  the 
relations  of  John  Knox  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
Regents  who  succeeded  her,  helps  us  to  realize  the  position 
and  influence  of  Isaiah  under  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  Like  John 
Knox  he  derived  his  power  largely  from  his  force  of  speech. 
Like  John  Knox  he  revealed  the  insight  of  a  statesman  as  well 
as  the  fervour  of  an  orator.  Like  John  Knox,  his  life  was  never 
in  danger  during  his  long  ministry,  though  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  he  ever  won  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  to  his 
side.  Like  John  Knox  also  he  was  greater  than  the  monarchs 
who  were  his  contemporaries. 

Whatever  his  origin  was,  and  however  remarkable  his 
natural  endowments,  it  was  a  religious  experience,  unusual  and 
intense,  which  launched  Isaiah  on  his  career  as  a  prophet. 
In  chapter  vi.  of  his  writings  his  vision  of  "  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,"  is  narrated.  The  great 
Divine  title,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  which  is  his  battle-cry, 
was  revealed  to  him.  His  stunning  sense  of  his  own  moral 
unfitness,  and  of  his  people's,  was  relieved  by  the  purging  of 
fire  from  the  celestial  altar.  Thenceforward  he  knew  release 
of  personality  and  possessed  the  equipment  of  fearlessness  and 
insight.  From  the  beginning  he  was  taught  that  his  message 
would  be  unpopular  and  largely  unavailing,  but  according  to 
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the  best  interpretation  of  the  difficult  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
he  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  a  fragment  of  the  nation 
would  accept  his  tidings  and  become  the  indestructible  seed- 
plot  for  the  influences  of  God. 

His  great  contribution  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
of  mankind  was  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  God.  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  held  the  sceptre,  and  all  must  do  His  bidding  or 
be  broken.  But  his  conception  of  the  sublimity  of  Divine 
power  rested  firmly  on  a  moral  basis.  He  proclaimed  a 
God  with  a  character  as  well  as  a  purpose,  the  Holy  God. 
The  foremost  demand  was  for  right  living  and  humble  trust 
fulness.  To  side  with  such  a  God  was  to  be  secure,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  side  with  Him  without  accepting  His  moral 
conditions.  To  use  Mazzini's  great  phrase  it  was  necessary 
to  "  trust  God  without  terms."  Complete  surrender  was 
necessary  to  obtain  abiding  succour.  Unquestioning  loyalty 
was  the  condition  of  permanent  security. 

We  can  see  the  influence  of  this  starting  point  of  thought 
on  all  his  (i)  interventions  in  politics,  and  (2)  all  his  discourses 
on  religion. 

(i)  Again  and  again  he  urged  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  to 
abstain  from  political  alliances  which  could  bring  them  neither 
security  nor  stability.  The  overtures  of  Egypt  and  Babylon 
were  to  be  refused,  just  as  the  menaces  of  Syria  and  Israel 
were  to  be  despised.  It  was  God's  will  that  Jerusalem  should 
remain  inviolate,  therefore  political  wisdom  demanded  isola 
tion  from  the  endless  weaving  of  conspiracies  against  Assyria. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  Isaiah's  influence 
triumphed,  but  in  711  B.C.  Judah  became  confederate  with 
Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabs, 
all  relying  upon  the  support  of  Egypt.  In  due  time  Sen 
nacherib  struck  and  shattered  the  coalition.  In  701  B.C.  the 
Assyrian  armies  had  mastered  all  Judah  save  Jerusalem.  Even 
then  Isaiah's  confidence  was  unshaken.  Jerusalem  would 
not  be  taken.  A  quite  extraordinary  contempt  for  the  immense 
power  of  Assyria  breathes  in  the  assurance  which  Isaiah  gave 
to  Hezekiah  concerning  his  enemy.  "  Because  thy  rage 
against  Me  and  thy  tumult  has  come  up  into  Mine  ears,  there 
fore  will  I  put  My  hook  in  thy  nose  and  My  bridle  in  thy 
lips  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou 
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(Isaiah  xxxvii.  29).  History  justifies  Isaiah's' 
exaltation  of  confidence.  Sennacherib  did  turn  back  to 
Assyria,  and  for  twenty  years  Judah  remained  undisturbed. 
The  explanation  given  in  II.  Kings  xix.  35,  36,  is  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  army,  apparently  by  pestilence.  Herodotus 
records  a  different  kind  of  disaster  through  the  spoiling  of  the 
Assyrian  equipment  by  an  inroad  of  field  mice,  possibly  a 
symbol  for  an  attack  of  plague.  Sennacherib's  inscriptions 
give  no  explanation.  The  fact  remains,  the  Assyrians  retired 
hastily,  and  Jerusalem  survived  for  a  century. 

Isaiah's  explanation  of  the  deliverance  was  not  the  moral 
worth  or  religious  fidelity  of  Judah,  but  the  Divine  plan  for 
securing  a  "  remnant  "  which  would  be  faithful  to  Him. 
"  The  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah  shall 
again  take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward ;  and  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  remnant,  and  they  that  escape  out 
of  Mount  Zion  :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  confirm 
this."  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  31,  32.)  This  doctrine  of  the 
remnant  was  another  characteristic  offshoot  of  the  faith  of 
Isaiah  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Seeing  that  Judah  as  a  whole 
was  showing  itself  unworthy  of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  only 
way  of  fulfilling  His  purpose  that  the  true  knowledge  of  Him 
self  should  be  retained  was  by  developing  a  "  church  within 
the  nation."  For  this,  time  was  required,  therefore  time 
would  be  given,  so  that  Jerusalem  would  remain  impregnable 
for  the  present.  We  can  see  the  necessity  of  this.  Humanly 
speaking,  if  Jerusalem  had  fallen  before  Sennacherib,  the 
Jews,  like  the  citizens  of  the  northern  kingdom,  would  have 
lost  their  separate  existence  in  an  amalgam  of  the  nations, 
and  the  records  of  Divine  revelation  would  have  been  un 
written  or  obliterated.  Isaiah's  faith  in  the  supremacy  of 
Jehovah  forbade  this  catastrophe.  His  faith  was  justified. 

(2)  In  the  prophet's  appeals  to  the  people,  there  is  a 
similar  fundamental  recognition  of  God's  sovereignty ;  but  it 
has  a  different  application.  He  has  the  right  to  ask  for  His 
people's  loyalty,  but  seeing  that  He  is  not  only  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  but  "  holy,  holy,  holy,"  He  asks  from  His  people 
moral  quality.  Isaiah  emphasized  what  became  an  out 
standing  feature  in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  faith, 
namely,  that  true  religion  involves  a  moral  life.  In  the  early 
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chapters  of  the  prophecy,  according  to  their  present  arrange 
ment,  this  moral  demand  is  reiterated  again  and  again.  A 
very  different  picture  is  presented  from  that  of  the  Chronicler 
who  enumerates  with  pride  the  abundant  sacrifices  of  the  new 
regime  under  Hezekiah.  Here  are  Isaiah's  words  :  "To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  I 
am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts  :  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs 
or  of  he-goats.  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is 
an  abomination  unto  Me ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the 
calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even 
the  solemn  meeting.  .  .  .  Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doing  before  Mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do 
evil;  learn  to  do  well."  (Isaiah  i.  n,  13,  16).  The  sins 
which  the  prophet  attacks  repeatedly  are  drunkenness  and 
oppression  of  the  poor.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early 
in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink ;  that  con 
tinue  until  night  till  wine  inflame  them."  (v.  n).  "  What 
mean  ye  that  ye  beat  My  people  to  pieces  and  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor?  "  (iii.  15).  The  -supreme  demand  is  for  a 
righteous  people.  When  Jerusalem  is  purged  her  name  will 
be  "  the  city  of  righteousness."  All  through  these  passages 
echoes  the  great  title,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  With  Him 
priests  and  princes  and  people  have  to  do.  Unless  they 
repent,  escape  from  penalty  is  impossible.  He  is  Sovereign. 

Encouragement  mingles  with  condemnation  in  these  mes 
sages.  Scorching  invective  is  followed  by  the  vision  of  hope. 
Particularly  Isaiah  excels  in  his  predictions  of  a  coming 
Messiah,  and  of  a  golden  age.  He  is  the  first  of  the  prophets 
to  be  explicit  on  this  point.  Amos  and  Hosea  had  been 
silent  concerning  any  great  Deliverer.  Isaiah  is  never  more 
eloquent  than  when  he  describes  him.  "  The  people  that 
walk  in  darkness  shall  see  a  great  light;  they  that  dwell  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  shall  the  light 
shine.  .  .  .  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder;  and 
His  name  shall  be  called,  Wonderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace."  (Isaiah  ix.  2,  6.)  It 
has  been  suggested  that  these  words  referred  in  the  first  place 
to  a  child  born  in  the  royal  house,  on  whom  the  prophet  fixed 
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his  hopes.  But  the  language  is  too  large,  the  horizons  too 
vast,  for  the  prediction  to  be  thus  restricted.  There  floated 
before  the  prophet's  eyes  a  great  transformation  through  a  new 
triumphant  Personality.  With  his  belief  in  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  he  knew  that  evil  could  not  finally  be  sovereign  or  the 
plan  of  God  defeated,  however  it  might  be  thwarted  and 
delayed. 

But  we  lose  a  concrete  impression  of  the  career  of  Isaiah 
unless  we  see  him  constantly  moving  among  his  contemporaries, 
influencing  the  policy  of  the  court,  challenging  his  opponents. 
He  was  neither  hermit  nor  mystic  dwelling  apart.  We  must 
pass,  as  the  records  in  his  prophecy  do,  from  words  to  deeds, 
from  visions  of  the  future  to  the  pressing  problems  which 
occupied  him.  In  chapter  xxii.  we  find  him  visiting  Shebna, 
the  royal  treasurer  and  a  steadfast  opponent  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Shebna  had  been  arranging  for  a  new 
sepulchre,  and  the  court  buzzed  with  the  news.  This  is  the 
message  that  he  hears:  "  What  hast  thou  here?  and  whom 
hast  thou  here  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre 
here?  Behold  the  Lord  will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty 

captivity He  will  surely  violently  turn  and  toss  thee 

like  a  ball  into  a  large  country;  there  shalt  thou  die."  Then 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  nominate  the  treasurer's  successor, 
Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  to  whom  he  allots  the  powers  of  a 
dictator.  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut  and 
he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open." 

Such  was  this  prophet's  work.  His  feet  upon  earth,  his 
head  among  the  stars;  the  adviser  of  his  king,  the  seer  of  a 
warless  world  in  future  days ;  the  unsparing  critic  of  his  time 
and  the  evangelist  of  all  the  centuries  saying  :  "  '  Come  now, 
and  let  us  reason  together,'  saith  the  Lord  :  '  though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson  they  shall  be  as  wool.'  '  (Isaiah  i.  18). 

IV. 

Side  by  side  with  Isaiah  there  lived  and  worked  under 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  a  prophet  of  a  different  type, 
but  in  his  own  way  eminent — Micah  the  Morasthite.  He 
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came  from  the  south-western  slopes  of  the  little  kingdom,  and 
was  a  man  of  the  countryside.  To  him  the  city  is  chiefly  a 
place  of  evil.  It  is  the  plight  of  the  peasant  farmer  which 
wrings  his  heart.  Strange  to  find  as  contemporary  to  Isaiah 
the  statesman-prophet  this  champion  of  the  poor.  If  we  can 
imagine  a  meeting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Edinburgh  lawyer 
and  accomplished  citizen,  with  Robert  Burns,  the  ploughman 
poet  and  country  exciseman,  we  have  a  parallel  to  Isaiah  and 
Micah. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  two  prophets  ever  met,  but  in 
some  fashion  they  shared  the  same  circle  of  ideas.  Micah 
speaks  of  a  "  remnant  "  and  predicts  the  coming  of  a  Messiah 
as  Isaiah  did.  Still  more  remarkable,  in  one  passage,  one 
prophet  is  quoting  from  the  other,  or  both  are  quoting  from 
an  unknown  source.  The  passage  (Isaiah  ii.  2-5,  Micah  iv. 
1-5)  is  the  famous  one  which  proclaims  the  coming  of  a  world 
permanently  at  peace,  with  its  memorable  metaphor  of  the 
transformation  of  the  sword  into  a  plough-share,  and  the  spear 
into  a  pruning  hook.  How  did  both  prophets  come  to  use 
it?  Did  they  meet  in  some  unrecorded  hour  and  receive 
together  the  same  revelation,  then  separate  to  share  their 
common  treasure?  Or  can  it  be  that  Isaiah  owes  this  far- 
reaching  prediction  to  his  less  known  brother? 

However  that  may  be,  Micah 's  contribution  to  the  revela 
tion  of  the  Divine  will  and  character  is  not  at  all  a  feeble 
echo  of  Isaiah's.  He  is  essentially  a  democrat  and  attacks 
the  rapacity  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  rich  with  terrific 
condemnation.  The  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  poor  under  the  figure  of  preparation  of  flesh 
for  the  cauldron  still  burns  and  sears  the  reader.  "  Is  it  not 
for  you  to  know  judgment?  Who  hate  the  good  and  love 
the  evil ;  who  pluck  their  skin  from  off  them  and  their 
flesh  from  off  their  bones ;  who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people 
and  flay  their  skin  from  off  them  :  and  they  break  their  bones 
and  chop  them  in  pieces  as  for  the  pot."  (Micah  iii.  2-3.) 
From  the  pages  of  Micah  we  learn  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  country  folk  under  the  oppression  of  the  money-loving 
princes  and  landowners.  Had  he  not  been  a  prophet  he 
might  have  been  a  leader  in  a  class-war  or  the  captain  in  a 
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revolt  of  slaves.  He  is  equally  urgent  against  the  prophets 
"  that  make  my  people  err,  that  bite  with  their  teeth  and  cry 
'  Peace  '  :  and  he  that  putteth  not  into  their  mouths,  they 
even  prepare  war  against  him."  (Micah  iii.  5.)  Indeed  he 
has  little  hope  of  the  nation,  for  everywhere  he  sees  cruelty 
and  corruption.  "  The  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the 
earth  :  and  there  is  none  upright  among  men  :  they  all  lie  in 
wait  for  blood  :  they  hunt  every  man  his  brother  with  a  net." 
(Micah  vii.  2.) 

When  he  changes  from  condemnation  to  hopefulness  his 
predictions  are  still  deeply  tinged  with  democratic  feeling. 
Like  Isaiah,  he  proclaims  a  coming  One,  but  not  the  scion  of 
a  royal  house,  nor  the  child  of  a  city.  From  a  village, 
"  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah  "  (Micah  v.  2),  the  Messiah  is  to  come. 
Not  as  a  governor  does  Micah  picture  Him,  but  as  a  shepherd 
"  Who  will  feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  "  the  people  of 
the  Lord.  All  the  time  the  Messiah  is  pictured  as  the  people's 
friend  and  champion. 

Whilst  intensely  preoccupied  with  the  misery  of  the 
countryside  he  loves,  his  is  also  the  wider  vision.  His 
prophecy  begins  with  a  prediction  of  the  coming  doom  of 
Samaria;  Babylon  and  Assyria  are  within  his  range;  and  in 
two  great  passages,  which  are  sometimes  without  good  ground 
denied  to  him,  he  proclaims  in  the  largest  fashion  the  inten 
tion  and  the  disposition  of  God.  The  first  is  a  trialogue  in 
which  the  people,  the  prophet  and  God  take  part,  the  moun 
tains  and  the  hills  being  summoned  as  witnesses  of  the 
discussion.  Micah  was  familiar  with  vast  sweeps  of  land 
scape,  hill,  valley  and  plain,  and  carries  into  his  speech  this 
amplitude  of  outlook.  The  passage  closes  with  the  affirma 
tion  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  "  (Micah  vi.  8.)  The  other 
passage  asserts  the  fundamental  disposition  of  God  to  be 
merciful.  It  reaches  out  hands  to  the  revelation  contained 
in  the  New  Testament.  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee 
that  pardoneth  iniquity  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of 
the  remnant  of  His  heritage?  He  retaineth  not  His  anger 
for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy."  Then  with  a 
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sudden  change  of  pronoun,  a  gesture  of  perfect  trustfulness, 
he  adds  :  "  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea."  (Micah  viii.  18,  19.)  The  prophecy  is  spoken 
for  the  comfort  of  the  "  remnant  "  in  whom  like  Isaiah  is  his 
hope.  But  the  foundation  on  which  he  builds  is  wide  enough 
for  mankind.  "  He  delighteth  in  mercy  " — with  such  a 
God  there  is  hope  for  the  world.  Indeed,  Micah  with  all  his 
intensity  of  resentment  against  the  tyrants  of  his  own  people 
is  almost  unbelievably  wide-minded.  In  his  picture  of  a 
warless  world,  he  declares  :  "  All  people  will  walk  every  one 
in  the  name  of  his  god,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  (Micah  iv.  5.)  Clearly 
the  suggestion  is  that  war  will  cease  before  a  general  conver 
sion  of  all  men  to  Jehovah.  Sincere  worshippers,  whosoever 
their  god  be,  will  be  at  peace  in  this  world  at  rest  from 
international  strife. 

Isaiah  and  Micah  placed  alongside  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah 
demonstrate  where  the  true  manhood  and  enlightenment  of  the 
nation  dwelt.  Judah  was  not  left  uninstructed.  How  little 
the  urgent  ministry  of  these  two  witnesses  for  God  availed 
soon  becomes  clear. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

PAGANISM   AGAIN    AND  A  NEW  REFOR 
MATION :    MANASSEH   AND  JOSIAH. 

(The   Finding  of  the   Law-book.) 

I. 

THE  reigns  of  Manasseh  (698 — 643  B.C.)  and  of  Josiah 
640 — 608  B.C.)  cover  practically  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  century.  Amon's  brief  reign  of  two  years 
from,  the  time  of  Manasseh's  death  is  negligible. 
Before  we  study  the  fateful  events  of  this  period  in  Judah  it 
is  necessary  to  fill  in  the  background  and  note  the  larger 
activities  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  for  during  this 
century  the  Assyrian  Empire  passed  rapidly  from  fulness  of 
power  to  decline  and  destruction. 

A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  swift  transition,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon 
the  Great  from  apparently  unchallenged  supremacy  to  ruin. 
The  Austria  of  that  period  may  represent  roughly  Egypt  and 
Britain,  Babylonia.  Similar  explanations  for  success  and 
failure  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  both  the  Assyrian  and 
the  French  Empire.  Supremacy  was  gained  and  maintained 
through  almost  unceasing  warfare.  Failure  came  when  the 
man-power  of  Assyria,  as  of  France,  began  to  be  exhausted 
through  continued  fighting,  and  foreign  contingents  increas 
ingly  filled  up  the  armies.  In  both  cases  collapse  was  sudden 
because  both  empires  were  only  held  together  by  a  succession 
of  victories.  When  Assyria  and  France  became  war-weary, 
while  their  opponents  found  means  to  renew  their  strength,  the 
end  of  the  imperial  dynasty  in  612  B.C.,  as  in  1815  A.D.,  was 
inevitable.  The  one  great  difference  was  the  onward  move- 
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ment  of  the  Cimmerian  tribes  from  the  North  against  Assyria, 
though  we  remember  that  Russia  baffled  Napoleon.  Some  of 
these  Northerners  became  unified  and  civilized  to  form  the 
Medes,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Babylonia,  which  might  be  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
sea-lands,  lying  as  it  did  round  the  inner  end  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  the  chief  source  of  trouble  to  the  Assyrian  kings. 
It  had  been  a  kingdom  with  high  prestige  under  Hammurabi 
long  before  the  Assyrian  kingdom  appeared.  It  could  not 
resist  the  conquering  armies  of  the  new  power,  but  it  never 
acquiesced  in  the  Assyrian  yoke.  Various  methods  were 
adopted  by  the  Assyrians  to  secure  the  permanent  obedience 
and  support  of  Babylonia.  Some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  had 
themselves  crowned  as  kings  of  Babylonia,  but  the  religious 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  kingship  of  Babylonia  had  to 
be  repeated  yearly,  which  was  highly  inconvenient  for  a 
warrior  lord  of  Assyria  whose  campaigns  were  so  far  flung. 
Others  took  the  title  of  viceroy  of  Babylonia,  but  that  ex 
pedient  also  failed  to  satisfy  the  proud  citizens.  Revolt 
followed  revolt,  until  Sennacherib  captured  and  despoiled 
Babylon  in  689  B.C.  This  did  not  end  the  trouble,  and 
Esarhaddon  reversed  his  father's  policy  by  rebuilding  the 
city.  That  did  not  bring  conciliation,  and  once  more 
Babylon  was  destroyed  by  Ashur-banipal  in  647  B.C.  Still 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unbroken.  The  Chaldseans,  who 
were  originally  Arabs,  and  had  settled  on  the  confines  of 
Babylonia,  brought  new  blood  into  the  ancient  kingdom  and 
maintained  its  strength  as  they  filtered  more  and  more  within 
its  borders.  In  the  end,  Babylonia  triumphed.  In  the  day 
of  Assyria's  weakness,  Nineveh,  which  had  been  established 
as  its  new  capital  by  Sennacherib  before  the  seventh  century 
began,  was  destroyed  (612  B.C.)  by  a  combined  force  of 
Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Scythians.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  robber-empire,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  as  king  of  Babylonia 
took  over  most  of  what  Assyria  had  possessed. 

This  final  triumph  of  Babylonia  might  not  have  been 
possible  if  Assyria  had  not  spent  so  much  of  its  strength  in 
vain  efforts  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  Egypt.  The  centres 
of  these  two  empires  were  far  apart,  but  neither  could  leave 
the  other  alone.  Egypt  felt  that  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
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the  gateway  to  its  provinces,  and  should  therefore  be  in  its 
own  hands.  Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  there  was 
no  security  while  Egypt  was  powerful  enough  to  threaten  its 
outlying  frontiers.  Hence  successive  campaigns  of  Assyria 
against  the  kingdom  of  the  Nile,  most  of  them  successful  but 
none  of  them  decisive,  for  when  worsted  the  Egyptian  leaders 
retreated  to  the  south  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  were  out  of 
reach.  Esarhaddon  (681 — 669  B.C.)  took  Memphis  and 
despoiled  it  in  670  B.C.,  but  scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back 
when  Tirhakah  of  Egypt  recaptured  what  had  been  lost. 
Ashur-banipal  (669 — 626  B.C.)  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  in 
turn  routed  Tirhakah,  and  later  exacted  a  fearful  vengeance 
for  further  resistance  by  the  destruction  of  ancient  Thebes. 
But  no  victory  was  permanent,  no  vengeance  effective.  Only 
when  the  Egyptians  ventured  beyond  their  borders  were  they 
defeated  effectually.  Pharaoh  Necho  II,  who  had  been  able 
to  defy  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  issued  forth  to  chal 
lenge  the  new  Babylonian  power.  Josiah  madly  sought  to 
bar  his  progress  and  met  defeat  and  death  at  Megiddo  in 
608  B.C.  But  at  Carchemish  (604  B.C.),  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  history,  Nebuchadnezzar  overwhelmed  the  Egyptian 
army.  Henceforth  Syria  and  Palestine  belonged  to  the 
Babylonian  Empire,  and  Egypt  was  a  broken  reed. 

Egypt  was  thus  repeatedly  defeated,  but  Assyria  paid  too 
heavy  a  price.  Just  as  Napoleon  reached  Moscow  and  ravaged 
it  yet  found  in  his  Russian  campaign  the  seeds  of  ultimate 
defeat,  so  Ashur-banipal  made  ancient  Thebes  a  ruin,  but  his 
own  kingdom  was  prepared  for  destruction  by  the  efforts  he 
had  to  put  forth. 

We  have  then  to  think  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah 
struggling  for  independence,  while  these  mighty  nations  sent 
their  armies  past,  and  sometimes  across,  its  frontiers.  With 
its  capital  remote  and  almost  impregnable  upon  its  hilltop,  it 
might  have  been  a  Switzerland,  secure  in  its  neutrality,  had 
the  advice  of  Isaiah  been  followed.  Lured  into  political 
intrigues,  alternately  the  vassal  of  Assyria  and  the  pawn  of 
Egypt,  in  the  end  its  long  deferred  doom  descended. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  conqueror  of  both  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  A  people  corrupt  at  heart,  vacil 
lating  from  kaleidoscopic  paganism  to  spasmodic  repentance, 
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had  neither  the  political  vision  nor  the  steadfast  conviction  to 
enable  it  to  escape  its  doom.  We  trace  now  the  further  steps 
in  its  downward  course. 

II. 

The  completeness  and  suddenness  of  the  relapse  into 
Paganism  under  Manasseh  (698 — 643  B.C.)  are  left  unex 
plained,  and  seem  to  us  inexplicable.  The  nation's 
adherence  to  Jehovah  should  have  been  finally  confirmed  by 
the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  that  Jerusalem  would  sur 
vive  all  the  threats  of  Sennacherib.  Hezekiah's  life  had 
been  spared  miraculously,  and  his  last  years  had  been 
prosperous.  Isaiah's  personal  influence  had  secured  a  band 
of  adherents,  the  nucleus  of  the  reforming  party.  Though  he 
himself  was  an  old  man,  there  were  lesser  prophets  (II.  Kings 
xxi.  10)  to  continue  his  testimony.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
landslide  away  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Clearly  the 
boy-king,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  must  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  pagan  party  that  had  grown  in  its  strength  during 
the  last  years  of  Hezekiah.  Something  sinister  is  revealed  in 
the  nation  which,  under  these  circumstances,  adopted  idolatry 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  soon  as  the  restraining  influence  of 
Hezekiah  was  removed. 

No  doubt  is  left  in  our  minds  as  to  the  decisiveness  of 
the  reversal.  There  was  nothing  less  than  an  orgy  of  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  immorality.  Not  only  was  Hezekiah's  work 
undone  and  the  local  shrines  restored,  but  also  Baal  and 
Astarte  were  worshipped  in  the  temple,  altars  to  all  the  stars 
were  erected  in  the  temple  courtyards ;  the  king  burned  his  son 
alive  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  the  sacred  prostitutes  were  estab 
lished  in  the  temple  precincts  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  7),  there  were 
"  shrines  of  satyrs  "  at  the  gateway  of  the  Governor  of  the 
city,  fetish-worship  had  its  place,  various  forms  of  occultism 
started  to  life.  There  was  some  ineffectual  resistance,  for  it 
is  recorded,  "  Manasseh  also  sacrificed  many  innocent  people, 
till  he  filled  Jerusalem  with  murders  from  end  to  end."  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Isaiah  was  one  of  the  martyrs,  being  sawn 
asunder.  But  resistance  and  martyrdom  were  alike  in  vain. 
The  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the 
nation.  King  and  people  were  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
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And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  no  protest  availed,  also  no 
punishment  appeared.  It  is  recorded  in  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii. 
10,  that  Manasseh  was  arrested  by  Assyrian  generals  and 
carried  off  to  Babylon,  where  he  repented  so  that  he  was 
restored  to  Jerusalem.  This  arrest  might  well  have  taken 
place  in  Esarhaddon's  or  his  son's  campaigns  against  Egypt, 
during  the  middle  years  of  Manasseh's  reign.  We  are  more 
sceptical  about  Manasseh's  conversion.  Certainly  it  must 
have  been  very  partial,  for  his  son  Amon  followed  in  his 
earlier  courses,  and  Josiah,  his  grandson,  found  an  augean 
stable  to  be  cleansed. 

It  seems  clear  that  Assyria  was  not  disposed  to  meddle 
much  with  Judah.  The  chief  surprise  in  the  history  of  the 
southern  kingdom  during  the  seventh  century  is  that  it  was  left 
so  much  to  itself.  It  was  as  if  judgment  had  been  pronounced, 
but  the  infliction  of  penalty  was  suspended.  The  long-suffer 
ing  of  God  was  being  demonstrated  to  the  people.  Whatever 
Manasseh  suffered  or  lost  in  Babylon,  at  least  he  died  in  his 
bed.  Amon,  his  son,  fell  by  the  hands  of  conspirators — it 
seems  that  at  last  the  nation  had  grown  tired  of  the  orgy  of 
evil — but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  blow  fell  from  within  the 
kingdom,  not  from  without.  The  nation  was  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  repentance.  \Vhen  Josiah  came  to  the  throne, 
obviously  under  the  influence  of  the  anti-pagan  party,  for  he 
was  a  boy  of  only  eight  years  of  age,  the  opportunity  was 
taken.  It  is  important  to  judge  how  deep  and  how  far  the  new 
reformation  went. 

III. 

Josiah 's  fame  rests  upon  the  reformation  of  religion  which 
was  carried  out  under  his  direction.  Just  as  Manasseh  re 
verted  to  the  type  of  his  grandfather  Ahaz,  so  Josiah  reverted 
to  the  type  of  his  great-grandfather,  Hezekiah.  Josiah's 
reformation  resembled  Hezekiah's,  but  was  much  more 
thorough.  There  was  more  to  do  and  it  was  better  done. 

Hezekiah  broke  down  the  local  shrines ;  Josiah  not  only 
broke  them  down  but  also  denied  them,  in  some  cases 
apparently  putting  idolatrous  priests  to  death.  Hezekiah 
cleansed  the  temple  and  organized  its  services  on  the  basis  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  only ; ;  Josiah  repaired  as  well  as 
cleansed  the  temple,  and  not  only  banished  all  traces  of  pagan 
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worship  from  it,  but  in  addition  destroyed  the  altars  to 
Astarte,  Chemosh,  Baal,  and  Milcom,  which  Solomon  had 
placed  outside  the  city.  These  may  have  been  erected  for 
political  purposes,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  Tyre, 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  who  visited  Jerusalem.  In  any  case 
they  had  been  left  undisturbed.  Now,  with  all  the  other 
incentives  to  heathen  worship  they  were  destroyed.  Hezekiah 
had  made  an  attempt  to  extend  his  reformation  among  the 
remaining  Hebrews  of  the  despoiled  Northern  kingdom ; 
Josiah,  who  seems  to  have  acquired  some  degree  of  authority 
over  the  cities  of  the  Northern  province,  desecrated  the  shrines 
of  Bethel  and  other  sacred  sites.  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  19.)  All 
this  work  of  destruction  was  carried  out  most  thoroughly. 
The  sacred  poles  were  burned,  the  metal  images  and  the 
stones  of  the  altars  were  ground  or  smashed  to  powder  and 
scattered  over  graves,  the  sites  of  the  shrines  were  denied  with 
the  bones  of  the  dead.  Everything  was  done  to  make  paganism 
and  all  its  appurtenances  abominable. 

On  the  positive  side,  JosiahV  achievement  is  not  so 
easily  discerned.  Probably  the  priesthood  had  already  been 
reorganized  under  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  who  belonged 
unmistakably  to  the  reforming  party.  According  to  II.  Chron. 
xxxv,  the  writer  of  which  dilates,  as  usual,  on  details  of 
abundant  sacrifice,  the  king's  exhortations  were  more  speci 
ally  addressed  to  the  Levites.  He  arranged  a  solemn 
observance  of  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  whole 
populace  was  expected  to  unite.  It  was  a  very  great  occa 
sion.  No  doubt  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  united  Passover 
observance,  both  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  was  with  the  inten 
tion  of  attracting  the  people  to  this  central  festival  in  the 
capital  in  place  of  local  religious  rites.  Advantage  of  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  bind  the  people  in  a  covenant  of 
loyalty  to  the  ancient  faith  and  to  the  observances  which  had 
now  been  reinstated,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  initiated. 

This  remarkable  movement  took  place  in  621  B.C.,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 's  reign.  The  remaining  thirteen 
years  were  undisturbed  by  any  home  or  foreign  controversy 
until  their  immediate  close.  Then  Josiah  made  his  one  false 
step.  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed  in  612  B.C.,  and  the 
Assyrian  Empire  displaced  by  the  Babylonian.  Naturally 
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any  effective  constraint  by  Assyria  had  practically  vanished 
in  the  last  years  of  her  struggle  for  existence.  Babylonia 
was  not  yet  ready  for  action  at  a  distance.  The  Scythian 
raid  to  which  Jeremiah  appears  to  refer  (Jer.  iv.  7  ;  v.  6), 
though  its  occurrence  is  denied  by  some,  had  apparently  been 
averted  from  Judah.  Only  Egypt  was  on  the  move.  Pharaoh 
Necho  II.  of  Egypt,  having  escaped  from  the  constant  menace 
of  Assyria,  was  not  inclined  to  let  another  power  take  the 
place  of  the  robber -empire.  He  therefore  started  with  a 
large  army  to  assail  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Babylonian  kingdom,  hoping  to  cripple  him  before  he  was 
firmly  established.  Almost  ostentatiously  Pharaoh-Necho 
passed  Judah  by,  as  much  as  to  say  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
it.  But  Josiah  was  alarmed.  Gathering  an  army  he  threw 
himself  across  the  Egyptian's  path  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
Disdaining  the  peaceable  remonstrance  addressed  to  him, 
which  appears  to  the  reader  most  reasonable  (II.  Chron. 
xxxv.  21)  he  forced  a  battle  and  lost  his  life.  Judah  did  not 
escape  punishment,  incurring  a  heavy  fine,  and  being  com 
pelled  to  accept  a  king  at  Pharaoh-Necho's  dictation.  The 
explanation  of  Josiah's  interference  with  the  plans  of  Egypt 
eludes  us.  It  looks  like  an  attack  of  megalomania,  as  if  his 
reformation,  with  the  accompanying  assurance  that  he  had 
put  himself  right  with  Jehovah,  had  given  him  the  impression 
that  victory  was  inevitable  in  such  a  patriotic  enterprise.  We 
have  to  remember  that  reforming  zeal  and  political  sagacity 
are  not  unvarying  companions. 

Josiah  was  remembered  with  immense  gratitude  and 
respect  by  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  writers,  from  whom  we 
have  received  II.  Kings,  and  at  a  later  period,  II.  Chronicles. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Judah  to  bequeath  a  reputa 
tion  worth  cherishing.  He  was  a  brave  man,  loyal  to  his  God 
and  faithful  in  duty.  His  greatness  may  not  be  apparent  to 
us,  but  his  fidelity  is  not  too  highly  praised  in  these  enthu 
siastic  words  :  "  There  never  had  been  a  king  like  him,  who 
adhered  to  the  Eternal  with  all  his  mind  and  all  his  soul  and 
all  his  might,  exactly  as  Moses  had  ordained.  Nor  was  there 
a  king  like  him  afterwards." — (II.  Kings  xxiii.  25.). 
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IV. 

What  was  the  explanation  of  Josiah's  intense  reforming 
zeal  ?  Why  was  his  reformation  so  much  more  effective  than 
Hezekiah's?  A  new  influence  affected  him.  We  are  not 
left  ignorant  of  its  origin. 

During  the  repairs  of  the  temple,  we  are  informed  that 
Hilkiah  the  high  priest  discovered  a  sacred  law-book,  which 
was  handed  to  Shaphan,  the  Home  Secretary,  as  we  might 
say.  He  read  it  and  thought  the  matter  important  enough  to 
report  to  the  king.  Josiah  was  deeply  affected  by  its  con 
tents,  by  both  its  condemnations  of  idolatry  and  its  instruc 
tions  as  to  right  worship.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  book.  The  story  is  veiled  in  mystery.  The  impression 
is  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  its  existence  had  been 
known  for  some  time,  and  that  Shaphan  as  well  as  Hilkiah 
were  confederates  with  some  others  in  an  innocent  plot  to 
produce  it  and  bring  it  to  the  king's  attention  at  an  appro 
priate  moment.  The  date  of  the  book  is  also  left  quite  vague. 
The  king  took  for  granted  that  it  had  been  known  to  previous 
generations  :  "  A  blaze  of  anger  from  the  Lord  flames  against 
us,  because  our  fathers  have  not  obeyed  the  words  of  this 
book."  (II.  Kings  xxii.  13.)  But  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan 
apparently  did  not  claim  antiquity  for  the  volume  to  which 
they  invited  and  secured  the  attention  of  the  king.  Nor  does 
Huldah,  the  prophetess,  to  whom  the  confederates  had  re 
course  at  the  command  of  the  king,  make  any  assertion 
concerning  the  authors  or  the  age  of  the  book  submitted  to  her. 
She  contented  herself  with  guaranteeing  its  reliableness,  adding 
the  assurance  that  because  of  the  king's  fidelity,  the  doom 
threatened  to  the  rejectors  of  the  instructions  would  not  fall 
in  Josiah's'  lifetime.  Josiah  was  of  a  nobler  nature  than 
Hezekiah,  to  whom  a  like  warning  came.  Instead  of  con 
tenting  himself  with  the  certainty  of  personal  security,  as 
Hezekiah  did,  he  was  stirred  to  intense  activity  which  resulted 
in  the  remarkable  reformation  already  described. 

What  was  this  book?  How  had  it  come  to  hand  at  the 
right  moment  when  the  king  was  awaiting  a  signal  and  an 
impulse  for  a  widespread  advance  in  true  religion? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law-book  thus  brought  to 
light  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  the  major  portion  of  it. 
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(Deut.  v. — xxx.)  It  is  exactly  suited  to  correct  the  situation 
resulting  from  Manasseh's  promotion  of  pagan  rites.  It 
abounds  in  exhortations  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship 
of  any  other  gods  than  Jehovah.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  gathering  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  one  sacred  site. 
It  bans  all  local  sanctuaries.  It  sets  a  standard  of  personal 
morality.  The  book  is  diffuse,  and  in  places  verbose,  but 
it  is  warm  and  urgent  and  explicit,  more  like  a  sermon  than 
a  code  of  sacred  law.  The  blessings  and  curses  which  fill 
two  of  its  chapters  (xxviii.  and  part  of  xxvii.)  are  like  the 
notes  of  a  trumpet  and  the  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  One 
can  easily  imagine  its  immense  impressiveness  when  first  heard. 

The  crucial  question  is  :  Who  wrote  it  ?  It  professes  to 
give  an  address  of  Moses  to  the  assembled  tribes  at  the  close 
of  their  wanderings  in  the  desert,  after  their  first  wars  for 
territory,  against  the  kings  of  Heshbon  and  Bashan  on  the 
farther  'side  of  Jordan.  Evidently,  however,  the  whole  book 
is  not  by  Moses,  because  it  records  his  death.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  in  its  present  form  it  reviews  a  long  period  since 
the  time  of  Moses,  therefore  it  must  have  been  produced  cen 
turies  later.  One  comment  reveals  this:  "Since  then,  no 
prophet  has  ever  appeared  in  Israel  like  Moses,  a  man  whom 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face."  Further,  it  is  the  first  sacred 
law-book  which  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  kings.  No 
previous  appeal  to  written  instructions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
historical  record  of  long  struggle  against  idolatrous  rites. 
Prophets  like  Elijah  and  Elisha  apparently  never  rebuked 
the  use  of  local  shrines,  or  emphasized  the  necessity  of  united 
worship  at  one  central  spot,  such  as  Jerusalem,  or  fell  back 
upon  the  explicit  commands  of  Moses  concerning  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  references  and  exhorta 
tions  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  time  of  Josiah.  The  book 
and  the  period  fit  each  other.  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  notable  volume  would  have 
completely  disappeared,  both  from  view  and  from  memory. 
To  Josiah  it  was  entirely  new.  Had  such  a  book  been  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  no  copies  would 
have  been  made  of  it,  and  that  its  very  existence  would  have 
been  unsuspected. 
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It  is  therefore  widely  accepted  that  the  book  which  im 
pressed  Josiah  so  profoundly  was  of  recent  origin,  probably 
the  product  of  prophetic  activity  in  the  dark  days  of  Manasseh. 
Another  explanation  might  be  that  it  had  been  produced  in 
Northern  Israel  before  its  downfall,  and  that  the  original  or  a 
copy  had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  placed  in  the  temple 
for  safety.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  its  authors  or 
hearers  would  regard  it  as  an  invention.  There  existed  an 
unbroken  tradition,  partly  in  writing,  of  the  Exodus  and  of 
Moses  as  the  founder  of  the  people's  faith  and  their  instructor 
in  morality.  Thus  Hosea  wrote:  "  When  Israel  was  a  child 
then  I  loved  him  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt."  (Hosea 
xi.  i.)  "I  have  written  to  Ephraim  the  great  things  of  my 
law,  but  they  were  counted  as  a  strange  thing."  (Hosea 
viii.  12.)  And  Amos  wrote  :  "  The  Lord  brought  you  up 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  led  you  forty  years  through  the 
wilderness  to  possess  the  land  of  the  Amorite. "  (Amos  ii.  10.) 
'  Have  ye  offered  unto  Me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel?  "  (Amos  v.  25.) 
It  is  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  Deuteronomy 
regarded  themselves  as  justified  in  reproducing  the  message 
of  Moses.  Perhaps  they  felt  themselves  inspired  to  translate 
it  into  the  terms  which  suited  their  day.  They  must  have 
looked  on  themselves  as  the  successors  and  interpreters  of 
Moses.  So  to  speak,  they  brought  his  instructions  up  to  date. 

In  whatever  way  we  decide  these  problems,  it  is  vital  to 
recognize  that  henceforth  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  to 
receive  impulse  and  correction  from  a  book.  Any  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  disappeared.  Explicit  instructions  were 
available.  This  meant  both  gain  and  loss ;  gain  because  when 
exiled  from  their  land  and  deprived  of  their  shrine  this  book 
must  have  aided  them  to  cherish  their  loyalty  to  the  personal 
observances  of  their  religion  and  quickened  them  to  seek  to 
resume  them  whenever  possible;  loss,  for  religion  guided  by 
regulations  rather  than  by  inspiration  is  always  in  danger. 
Fidelity  to  statutes  is  always  open  to  the  danger  of  legal  ism. 
There  are  traces  of  the  prompt  discovery  of  this  danger  by 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  whose  early  ministry  fell  within  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  at  first 
an  eager  supporter  of  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  later 
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became  disappointed  with  its  results.  However  this  may  be 
there  is  no  doubt  that  legalism,  dependence  on  the  letter  of 
the  law  rather  than  on  the  spirit  of  the  faith,  became  at  once 
the  armour  and  the  prison  of  the  Jews  of  later  centuries. 

But  Josiah  and  those  who  placed  the  law-book  in  his 
hands  acted  according  to  the  light  they  had.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  their  service  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  the  trustees  of  the 
revelation  of  God.  Had  there  been  no  reformation  before 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  the  treasure  might  have  been 
lost  for  ever  in  the  confusion  of  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  task 
of  stabilizing  and  enlightening  the  remnant  have  proved  too 
great  even  for  the  prophets  of  God.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Amos  and  Hosea,  great  prophets  as  they  were,  failed  to 
preserve  in  the  Northern  tribes  of  Israel  the  true  light  of  the 
glorious  knowledge  of  God.  There  was  such  force  in  their 
utterances  that  these  are  for  all  time,  and  have  been  preserved 
throughout  the  centuries,  but  would  they  have  been  preserved 
had  there  been  no  remnant  in  Judah  welded  together  by 
fidelity  to  the  Law? 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  DOWNFALL:    FOUR  KINGS. 
(Jeremiah,  the   prophet  of   Doom.) 

I. 

AFTER  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah  in  608  B.C. 
change  and  disaster  followed  swiftly  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Of  the  four  remaining  kings  before  the 
kingdom  fell,  two  were  chosen  by  the  nation, 
Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin  (Coniah  according  to  Jeremiah's  use 
of  the  name),  but  each  reigned  only  three  months.  Jehoiakim 
who  succeeded  Jehoahaz,  was  the  nominee  of  Pharaoh-Necho 
of  Egypt,  Zedekiah  (Mattaniah  was  his  birth-name),  who 
succeeded  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  was  the  nominee 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon.  Each  of  these  two  reigned 
eleven  troubled  years;  Jehoiakim  from  608  B.C.  to  597  B.C., 
when  the  first  deportation  of  10,000  leading  citizens  from 
Jerusalem  took  place,  Zedekiah  from  597  B.C.  to  586  B.C., 
when  Jerusalem  was  finally  captured  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  These  twenty-two  years,  from  608  B.C.  to  the  final 
act  of  the  tragedy  in  586  B.C.,  were  a  long  drawn  out  agony. 
Let  us  survey  what  happened  in  greater  detail. 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  Judah  led  the  people  to  place 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  on  the  throne  immediately  after 
his  father's  death,  and  without  securing  the  approval  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  II.  There  must  have  been  a  faint  hope  that 
Jehoahaz  would  be  able  to  rally  the  defeated  army  against 
Egypt.  But  the  hope  was  in  vain.  In  three  months'  time 
any  resistance  was  broken  and  Jehoahaz  was  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  as  a  prisoner.  Pharaoh-Necho  chose  another  of 
Josiah's  sons,  Jehoiakim,  to  be  king,  having  ensured  that  the 
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new  monarch  would  be  his  willing  vassal.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  was  defeated  at  Carchemish  in  604,  Jehoiakim  became 
in  turn  tributary  to  the  new  conqueror,  Nebuchadnezzar. 
"  The  king  of  Egypt  no  longer  stirred  from  his  country." 
(II.  Kings  xxiv.  7.)  But  after  three  years  of  the  Babylonian 
yoke,  he  was  seized  with  restlessness  and  made  a  bid  for 
independence,  which  we  know  not  whether  to  pity  or  despise. 
He  died  before  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  but  his 
son  Jehoiachin  suffered  in  his  stead.  After  the  briefest  of 
reigns  he,  like  his  uncle  Jehoahaz,  was  hurried  into  captivity, 
but  in  his  case  Babylon  was  to  be  the  prison  house,  and  with 
him  went  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
so  long  impregnable  was  powerless  before  the  might  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Jehoiakim  was  a  man  of  sullen  temper,  destitute  of 
political  foresight.  In  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (xxxvi.)  there  is 
a  vivid  description  of  a  dramatic  scene  when  the  prophet's 
written  warning  of  the  coming  destruction  unless  penitence 
intervened,  was  read  to  the  king.  The  document  had  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  people,  gathered  for  the  observ 
ance  of  a  day  of  fasting,  and  on  the  officers  of  the  court.  The 
king  was  merely  incensed.  With  his  own  penknife  he  cut  the 
roll  to  fragments,  burning  them  in  the  brazier  which  warmed 
his  chamber.  Then  he  set  his  minions  to  hunt  down  Jeremiah 
and  the  faithful  scribe  Baruch.  The  prophet  and  his  helper 
were  securely  hidden,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to 
reproduce  the  menacing  words  which  had  enraged  the  king. 
He  was,  however,  both  soured  and  unteachable.  He  had 
turned  against  the  reformation  instituted  by  Josiah,  and 
reverted  to  the  paganism  and  oppressiveness  of  his  grand 
father,  Manasseh. 

It  is  not  clear  how  he  died,  save  that  his  death  was  un- 
honoured.  Jeremiah's  words  of  loathing  and  contempt  would 
scarcely  have  been  allowed  to  stand  had  they  not  been  ful 
filled  :  "  They  shall  not  lament  for  him  saying,  '  Ah,  my 
brother  !  '  or  '  Ah,  sister  !  '  They  shall  not  lament  for  him, 
saying  '  Ah,  lord  !  '  or  '  Ah,  his  glory  !  '  He  shall  be  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem."  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19.) 

His  son  Jehoiachin,  or  Coniah,  was  like-minded,  equally 
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foolish  in  his  policy  of  resistance  to  Babylon,  and  in  his 
aversion  from  the  influence  of  the  prophet.  His  brief  reign 
is  only  notable  for  the  doom  Jeremiah  pronounced  upon  him. 
"  As  I  live,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  though  Coniah  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet  upon  My  right 
hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence ;  .  .  .  and  I  will  cast 
thee  out  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee,  into  another  country 
where  ye  were  not  born;  and  there  shall  ye  die."  (Jer.  xxii. 
25,  27.)  The  prophet  goes  on  to  declare  that  his  will  be  a 
resounding  doom  :  "  This  man  Coniah — a  despised,  broken 
idol,  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure  !  Therefore  are  they  cast 
out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  a  land  which  they 
know  not  !  O  Earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  '  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a 
man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days.'  ; 

Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar's  choice  for  the  throne  when 
Jehoiakim  was  deported,  was  a  man  of  a  different  type. 
Unstable  and  hesitating,  he  did  not  dare  to  accept  the  prophet 
as  his  adviser  or  the  prophet's  counsel  as  the  guide  of  his 
policy,  but  he  sought  him  out  secretly  and  listened,  wistful 
yet  unresolved.  Once  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
militant  princes  of  his  shrunken  court,  who  were  incensed  at 
Jeremiah's  unswerving  and  reiterated  assertion  that  Jerusalem 
must  fall.  The  prophet  was  committed  to  a  "  pickle-bottle  " 
dungeon,  where  he  nearly  died  through  exhaustion — the 
narrowest  of  his  many  escapes  from  death.  He  was  rescued 
by  the  faithful  negro  official,  Ebed-melech,  whose  considerate- 
ness  for  the  prophet  equalled  his  courage.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  n.) 
After  this  one  lapse,  however,  Zedekiah  was  Jeremiah's  pro 
tector,  though  never  his  disciple.  The  prophet  remained  in 
honourable  captivity,  silenced  but  safe. 

In  the  political  sphere,  Zedekiah  displayed  a  like  un 
certainty  of  mind.  He  owed  his  throne  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  for  years  remained  a  faithful  vassal.  Then  he  rebelled 
against  his  overlord  without  any  prospect  of  a  successful 
resistance.  When  the  army  of  Babylon  surrounded  the  city 
he  maintained  a  stubborn  defence  for  two  years,  but  when  a 
breach  was  made  attempted  to  flee  with  his  soldiers.  He  was 
only  half  a  hero.  Captured,  blinded,  fettered,  he  passes  from 
our  sight  to  his  long  imprisonment  in  Babylon.  Reckless 
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without  courage,  venturous  without  wisdom,  a  tyrant  with 
spasms  of  pitifulness,  he  was  a  fit  sovereign  for  a  people  who 
had  vacillated  from  faith  to  infidelity. 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  fell.  The  compassions  of  its  God 
were  exhausted,  His  purposes  to  secure  a  core  of  believing 
people  in  an  unfaithful  nation  were  fulfilled.  The  city  which 
had  remained  according  to  Isaiah's  promise  so  long  inviolate 
met  its  doom.  The  tragedy — the  dread  of  it,  the  despair 
which  followed  it,  the  agony  of  its  memory — deeply  tinges 
many  pages  of  Scripture.  The  inner  history  of  this  tragedy 
can  be  more  clearly  read  as  we  study  the  sorrowful  career  of 
the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  Jeremiah. 

II. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  decadent  kings,  the  last  of 
David's  dynasty  to  rule  in  Jerusalem,  men  of  far  too  small  a 
mould  for  their  task,  stands  Jeremiah,  who  was  recognized 
ultimately  by  the  Jews  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ("  the 
prophet,"  Matthew  xvi.  14).  To  his  contemporaries  he  was 
a  conspicuous  failure.  None  of  the  ends  he  sought  to  attain 
in  the  world  of  practical  life  were  attained.  By  posterity, 
and  increasingly  in  our  own  day,  he  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  chieftains  of  the  soul. 

To  understand  the  tragedy  of  his  life  and  the  victory  of 
his  soul  we  must  see  him  involved,  but  not  entangled,  in  the 
mesh  of  contrary  diplomacies,  varying  policies,  and  competing 
court  intrigues  in  the  troubled  years  of  his  long  forty  years' 
ministry  (626 — 586  B.C.)  He  proclaimed  principles  power  ^ 
fully  affecting  the  religion  which  in  due  course  developed  into 
the  faith  that  is  conquering  mankind,  but  we  cannot  do  his 
memory  worse  dis-service  than  by  imagining  him  as  a  preacher, 
living  a  detached  life,  and  producing  his  messages  without 
cost  to  himself  or  unremitting  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his 
own  day.  One  of  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  him  is 
that  so  much  of  his  essential  teaching  has  become  a  possession 
for  all  time,  although  he  was  submerged  repeatedly  by  the 
movements  which  swept  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

He  was  the  prophet  of  individual  religion  and  in  several 
marked  respects  his  life  and  circumstances  present  a  contrast 
with  those  of  other  prophets.  Unlike  Isaiah,  who  was  a  man 
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of  the  city,  and  unlike  Micah,  who  was  a  man  of  the  distant 
country-side,  he  was  near  the  capital  but  not  of  it.  His 
birthplace,  and  for  a  good  many  years  his  home  town,  was 
the  village  of  Anathoth,  within  easy  reach  of  Jerusalem,  not 
further  than  Highgate  is  from  Westminster.  Unlike  the  great 
majority  of  the  prophets  he  came  of  a  priestly  family,  and  in 
addition  had  a  godly  upbringing.  When  the  final  call  came 
to  him  in  early  manhood,  his  hesitation  to  obey  sprang  not 
from  a  sense  of  moral  unfitness,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  but 
from  the  feeling  of  temperamental  inadequacy  and  spiritual 
immaturity.  "  Ah,  Lord  God,  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a 
child."  (Jer.  i.  6.)  His  conversion  and  his  call — to  use 
modern  terms — did  not  coincide.  In  a  sense  he  had  never 
known  a  conversion.  He  had  always  been  on  the  side  of 
God  and  open  to  spiritual  influence.  His  difficulty  was  to 
emerge  into  activity,  challenging  and  defying  current  convic 
tions  and  contemporary  movements. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  while  his  messages  are  again 
and  again  marked  by  sublimity  of  both  thought  and  expres 
sion,  a  native  simplicity  and  homeliness  characterize  much  of 
his  experience  and  utterance.  The  two  visions  which  helped 
to  launch  him  on  his  prophetic  career  present  a  striking  con 
trast  to  the  overwhelming  splendour  of  the  initial  visions  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  One  of  an  almond  tree,  covered 
with  blossom  before  the  time  of  leaves,  involved  a  pun.  He 
saw  a  "  shaked,"  an  "  early  awakening  "  tree,  and  was 
assured  that  God  would  "  shoked,"  be  awake  and  alert  to 
perform  the  word  given  to  His  servant.  The  other  was  simply 
of  an  overturned  cauldron  pouring  out  its  boiling  contents 
towards  the  south.  A  like  simplicity  marks  his  object-lesson 
parables  both  of  encouragement  and  denunciation,  as  when  he 
buys  land  in  Anathoth  at  a  time  of  national  despair  (xxxii), 
or  visits  the  potter's  workplace  (xviii),  or  presents  the 
Rechabites  as  an  example  of  fidelity  to  principle. 

Supremely,  however,  Jeremiah  is  remembered  as  the 
"  suffering  "  prophet.  Forbidden  to  marry,  his  life  was 
solitary.  He  was  repeatedly  in  danger  of  death  from  kings, 
princes,  and  priests,  from  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Anathoth.  For  the  longer  part  of  his 
ministry  he  appeared  at  every  turn  to  be  the  opponent  of 
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patriotism;  sorest  trial  of  all,  for  half  his  career  his  inward 
life  was  a  battlefield.  Under  the  compulsion  of  conviction, 
which  was  at  times  like  torture  to  him,  he  had  to  proclaim 
with  sombre  reiteration  that  the  kingdom  was  doomed,  while 
he  longed  to  be  silent  and  felt  agonizingly  what  a  fate  awaited 
the  people  he  loved  and  perpetually  denounced. 

This  was  the  man  called  to  play  so  significant  a  part  and 
to  perform  a  well  nigh  impossible  task  in  the  last  years  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

III. 

His  ministry  may  be  divided  into  four  portions  :  (i) 
From  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  to  the  time  of  the  finding 
of  the  law-book  and  reformation  of  religion  (626 — 621  B.C.); 
(2)  after  a  time  of  silence,  from  the  reformation  to  the  defeat 
of  Pharaoh-Necho  at  Carchemish  (621 — 604  B.C.);  (3)  from 
this  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(604 — 586  B.C.);  (4)  finally,  his  fragmentary  ministry  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  was  carried  by  the  escaping  remnant  who 
had  been  left  in  Judah. 

(i)  The  perplexing  fact  in  the  records  of  Jeremiah's 
earlier  ministry  is  that  there  is  no  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  religious  reformation  under  Josiah.  In  chapter  xi.  he 
bids  the  dwellers  of  both  the  city  and  the  country  districts 
"  hear  the  words  of  this  covenant  and  do  them."  This 
suggests  that  he  took  part  as  an  evangelist  in  winning  the 
people  to  accept  the  reformation  based  upon  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  But  this  is  only  a  passing  reference.  It 
would  appear  that  either  he  had  not  become  sufficiently  pro 
minent  at  this  period  for  his  advocacy  to  count,  or  more 
probably  that  he  was  all  along  in  doubt  whether  the 
reformation  was  not  chiefly  external,  and  held  back  from  the 
movement. 

His  earlier  messages  concerned  chiefly  two  subjects  :  the 
moral  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the  people,  and  the  punish 
ment  which  would  visit  them,  from  "  them  that  come  from 
the  North."  He  attacked  the  worship  of  the  baalim  at  the 
local  sanctuaries  and  the  attempts  in  Jerusalem  to  unite  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  with  other  gods.  "  According  to  the 
number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah ;  and  according 
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to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  set  up  altars 
to  the  shameful  thing,  even  altars  to  burn  incense  unto  Baal." 
(xi.  13.)  At  the  same  time  he  condemned  the  social  corrup 
tion  and  tyranny.  "  In  thy  skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the 
souls  of  the  innocent  poor."  (ii.  34.). 

The  punishment  he  foresees  is  to  come  from  the  North, 
but  it  is  presented  without  naming  those  who  will  inflict  it. 
Already  he  is  compelled  to  take  note  of  current  politics,  and 
especially  the  hopes  that  some  placed  in  the  intervention  of 
Egypt.  "  Why  do  you  cheapen  yourself  by  shifting  your 
course?  You  will  find  Egypt  fail  you,  as  Assyria  did." 
(ii.  36.)  No  political  dexterity  will  avail  to  deliver  from  him 
"  that  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  his  chariots  as  the  whirlwind, 
his  horses  swifter  than  eagles."  The  invading  horde  which 
the  prophet  feared  has  been  identified  with  the  Scythians,  of 
whom  Herodotus  wrote.  If  this  identification  be  correct,  it 
is  clear  that  Jerusalem  and  Judah  remained  untouched.  The 
raiders  must  have  swept  by  along  the  Philistian  plain. 

The  net  result  of  this  early  ministry  was  disconcerting. 
There  was  no  immediate  punishment ;  there  was  a  reforma 
tion  on  which  the  prophet  looked  with  doubt,  perhaps  with 
disfavour.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  found  himself  per 
secuted  and  in  all  likelihood  discredited. 

(2)  In  due  course  it  must  have  become  clear  to  him  that 
the  reformation  was  largely  a  failure.  In  external 
observances,  the  people  acknowledged  Jehovah  as  the  only 
God,  but  while  they  had  forsaken  idolatry  for  the  time  they 
themselves  were  substantially  unchanged.  "  The  worship  was 
altered,  the  Being  worshipped  remained  the  same;  men  had 
changed  their  customs,  they  were  unchanged  in  their  mind." 
The  prophet  therefore  continued  his  hard  task  of  seeking  to 
convince  his  hearers  that  they  were  essentially  unfaithful. 
"  Treacherous  Judah,"  is  his  phrase;  he  attacked  the 
favourite  saying:  "  This  is  the  Lord's  own  temple,  His  very 
own  temple,  His  very  own  temple  "  (vii.  4);  and  condemned 
"  prophet  and  priest  all  alike,  all  deceitful,  saying,  '  All's 
well,'  '  All's  well,'  when  all  is  not  well."  (vi.  14.). 

At  the  same  time  his  forebodings  grew  more  overpowering. 
In  one  passage  belonging  to  this  or  the  first  period,  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  earth  made  finally  desolate  :  "I  beheld  the  earth 
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and  lo,  it  was  waste  and  void ;  and  the  heavens  and  they  had 
no  light.  I  beheld  the  mountains  and  lo,  they  trembled,  and 
all  the  hills  moved  to  and  fro.  I  beheld  and  lo,  there  was  no 
man,  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heaven  had  fled."  (iv.  23-25.) 
He  was  like  a  man  walking  amid  shadows  and  corpses  when 
ever  he  dared  to  face  the  future. 

Such  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been  a  most 
uncomfortable  companion.  At  this  stage  in  his  work  it  was 
possible  to  deride  and  oppress  him.  Again  and  again,  he 
cries  out  like  a  tormented  creature,  sometimes  calling  for  the 
darkest  penalty  upon  his  oppressors  :  "  Pull  them  out  like 
sheep  for  the  slaughter;  "  again  pleading  for  mercy  for  his 
people,  and  yet  again  cursing  the  day  he  was  born  to  such  a 
lot.  He  still  urges  repentance.  There  are  words  showing 
he  is  not  yet  hopeless  that  the  final  disaster  may  be  averted  : 
"  Give  glory  to  the  Lord  your  God,  before  He  cause  darkness, 
and  before  your  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains."  But 
there  was  no  glimmer  of  response,  and  on  one  occasion  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  almost  become  recreant  from  his  task.  Then  he 
received  afresh  the  authentic  word,  bracing  as  well  as  rebuking 
him  :  "If  you  will  give  up  murmuring,  I  will  restore  you  to 
My  service;  if  you  will  purify  yourself  from  passion's  dross 
then  you  shall  be  My  spokesman.  Let  other  men  come  over 
to  your  side,  but  go  not  over  to  join  them.  I  will  make  you  a 
rampart  of  a  fort  to  resist  this  people."  (xvi.  19-20.). 

All  this  time  his  predictions  had  been  uncertified.  There 
was  no  foe  from  the  North  on  the  horizon.  Nineveh  had  fallen. 
The  power  of  Assyria  was  broken.  The  Scythians  had  dis 
appeared  from  the  near  horizon.  There  was  nothing  to 
guarantee  that  his  was  the  one  authentic  voice  among  the 
prophets  of  the  day  who  were  united  in  opposing  him. 

(3)  The  time  came  when  he  gained  both  a  secure  position 
of  authority  and  a  settled  mind.  Josiah  fell  at  Megiddo, 
rashly  opposing  Pharaoh-Necho's  northward  march  (608  B.C.). 
That  was  a  resounding  summons  to  Jerusalem  to  prepare  for 
change.  The  thunder  soon  rolled  more  loudly.  At  Car- 
chemish  (604  B.C.)  the  Egyptian  army  on  another  expedition 
to  the  North,  was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
crown  prince  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  leader  of  the 
Chaldean  forces.  This  victory  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
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though  Assyria  had  vanished  as  an  empire  as  great  a  power 
had  taken  its  place.  At  long  last,  Jeremiah's  vision  of  the 
boiling  cauldron  with  its  face  from  the  north  began  to  be 
vindicated.  It  has  been  said  rightly  :  "  Carchemish  was  an 
epoch  in  Jeremiah's  life." 

This  was  the  year  in  which  Jeremiah  proceeded  by  Divine 
instruction  to  put  his  previous  prophecies  on  record.  Here  is 
the  explanation  why  his  scroll  made  so  marked  an  impression 
upon  the  people  and  the  officers  of  the  court  when  it  was  read 
to  them  a  year  later.  The  shadow  of  the  new  Babylonia  was 
beginning  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem  (xxxvi.  11-16).  Only  by 
dovetailing  our  knowledge  of  the  great  battle  into  the  move 
ments  of  the  prophet,  can  we  understand  this  new  attitude  to 
the  prophet's  words. 

Henceforth  he  was  not  indeed  entirely  safe  from  attack, 
but  he  had  gained  a  position  of  influence  both  with  princes 
and  people.  Jehoiakim,  obdurate  and  resentful,  sought  to 
secure  his  arrest  and  death,  but  Jeremiah  was  no  longer  with 
out  friends  and  supporters.  More  important,  his  own  inward 
conflicts  were  largely  past.  It  was  now  a  settled  conviction 
with  him  that  the  Divine  intention  was  to  give  victory  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  strove  continually  to  persuade  the 
government  and  the  people  that  resistance  would  only  deepen 
disaster.  When  Jehoiakim's  mad  bid  for  independence 
brought  the  Babylonian  forces  to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the 
surrender  and  deportation  of  the  king  Jehoiachin  and  leading 
citizens,  Jeremiah's  prestige  naturally  increased.  He  had 
become  now  an  influential  personage,  though  but  few  of  any 
eminence  accepted  his  continued  prediction  that  Babylon  must 
rule  and  Jerusalem  submit. 

A  proof  of  his  growing  power  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
he  communicated  with  the  first  exiles  in  Babylon,  bidding  them 
settle  down  for  an  extended  sojourn  (xxix.).  Shemaiah,  one 
of  the  leaders  among  the  exiles,  strongly  resented  this  message 
and  appealed  to  the  priest  Zephaniah  in  Jerusalem  to  put 
Jeremiah  under  restraint.  "  The  Lord  has  made  you  priest 
in  place  of  Jehoiada,  to  take  charge  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  you  ought  to  put  every  madman  who  poses  as  a  prophet 
into  the  stocks  and  the  iron  collar.  Why  then  have  you  not 
reprimanded  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth?  "  Obviously  Zephaniah 
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had  showed  Jeremiah  the  letter,  and  took  no  further  steps  to 
obey  its  injunctions. 

But  growing  influence  was  ineffectual  in  securing  adhesion 
to  his  views.  The  new  king  Zedekiah  was  irresolute,  though 
well  disposed.  His  internal  policy  was  as  unstable  as  his 
external  policy.  Under  pressure  of  danger  he  had  made  a 
compact  with  his  people  that  all  Hebrew  slaves  should  be  set 
free.  It  was  a  truly  patriotic  as  well  as  philanthropic  act. 
It  might  well  have  welded  the  people  into  new  strength.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  pressure  slackened  than  the  compact  was 
broken.  What  could  be  done  with  such  a  king  and  such  a 
people  ?  The  inevitable  drew  ever  nearer.  At  last  Jerusalem 
was  both  captured  and  sacked  in  586  B.C.  The  prophet's 
prolonged  prediction  was  fulfilled  only  too  completely.  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  ended,  and  the  long  line  of  captives  set 
forth  for  Babylon. 

(4)  Jeremiah,  however,  was  not  among  them.  The  re 
markable  part  he  had  played  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Babylonian 
authorities.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  would  appear  to 
them  as  a  supporter.  He  was  therefore  given  his  freedom 
and  allowed  to  stay  behind  with  the  fragment  of  the  nation 
placed  under  Gedaliah.  If  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  achieve 
some  true  reformation  among  them  his  hopes  were  dashed  to 
the  ground.  Gedaliah  was  assassinated  and  Jeremiah  carried 
perforce  into  Egypt  by  the  frightened  handful  who  feared 
reprisals  from  the  Babylonian  king. 

We  have  records  of  Jeremiah's  ministry  as  an  old  man 
among  these  refugees.  There  the  old  urge  to  idolatry  con 
tinued.  His  last  recorded  words  are  a  protest  against  their 
worship  of  the  "  Queen  of  heaven,"  which  the  Jews  and  their 
wives  resumed  in  the  new  land.  The  protest  was  as  vehement 
but  as  vain  as  all  the  other  proclamations  of  the  will  and 
vengeance  of  God  had  been.  Then  silence. 

We  know  not  how  Jeremiah  died,  obscure  and  unnoted, 
but  his  words  live  on  for  ever.  Though  kings,  priests,  and 
people  were  unteachable,  there  were  to  be  other  listeners  who 
accepted  his  great  watchword  of  spiritual  and  individual 
religion  :  "  '  This  is  the  covenant  I  will  make  with  the 
household  of  Israel  after  those  days,'  saith  the  Lord,  '  I  will 
put  My  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  in  their  heart  will  I 
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write  it ;  and  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  My  people  : 
and  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  saying, 
know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  Me  from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,'  saith  the  Lord  :  '  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more.'  : 
(xxxi.  33-34). 

IV. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  the  prophets  of  his  day 
were  his  opponents,  Jeremiah  was  not  quite  alone  in  his 
vindication  of  Jehovah.  Just  as  Isaiah  had  the  help  of  a 
contemporary,  Micah,  so  the  message  of  Jeremiah  was  echoed 
and  in  some  points  amplified  by  his  contemporary,  Zephaniah, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  priest  of  the  same  name 
already  mentioned,  (xxix.  25;  xxxvii.  3.). 

The  genealogy  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  is  traced  back 
to  a  great-grandfather,  Hezekiah.  This  is  unusual,  and  sug 
gests  that  Hezekiah  was  a  man  of  distinction,  quite  possibly 
the  reforming  king  of  that  name.  Whether  of  the  royal  line 
or  not,  Zephaniah  was  a  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  and  exercised 
his  ministry  in  the  earlier  years  of  Josiah's  reign  before  the 
reformation  of  621  B.C.  His  description  of  varied  forms  of 
idolatry  in  Jerusalem, — "  those  who  bow  upon  the  roof  to  the 
stars  in  heaven,  the  devotees  of  the  Lord  who  swear  by 
Milkom  "  (Zeph.  i.  5) — makes  this  clear.  His  unstinted 
condemnation  of  Jerusalem  would  have  been  impossible  after 
the  Reformation.  "  Woe  betide  that  tyrannous  city  so  defiant, 
so  defiled  !  She  is  deaf  to  My  voice ;  she  will  take  no  correc 
tion;  she  has  no  faith  in  the  Lord,  she  has  never  gone  to  her 
God."  (iii.  1-3.). 

Zephaniah's  message  resembles  Jeremiah's  in  its  condem 
nation  of  social  immorality  and  oppression,  and  its  assertion 
of  the  unfaithfulness  of  Judah  to  her  God.  But  there  is  no 
mention  of  either  prophet  by  the  other,  and  while  Zephaniah 
echoes  passages  from  both  Amos  and  Isaiah,  there  is  only  one 
clear  instance  of  direct  resemblance  to  Jeremiah's  words. 
Jeremiah  cried  :  "  Scour  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  search  the 
squares  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  man  of  honest  mind  and  of 
integrity"  (Jer.  v.  i);  and  Zephaniah:  "  I  am  searching 
Jerusalem  with  a  lamp,  to  punish  careless  men,  living  at  ease, 
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who  think  the  Lord  never  does  anything."  (Zeph.  i.  12.) 
The  relation  between  the  two  men  is  therefore  quite  obscure. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Zephaniah  must  have  been  of  notable 
service  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  reformation. 

He  gives  concentrated  description  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
"  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of 
wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness."  This  "  Dies  irae, 
dies  ilia  "  powerfully  affected  the  imagination  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  many  centuries.  As  Zephaniah  announced 
it:  "  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  near,  speeding 
apace  " — it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impression  made.  We 
find  here  another  explanation  why  the  drastic  abolition  of 
idolatry  by  Josiah  was  possible. 

The  other  outstanding  passage  describes  the  coming 
desolation  of  Nineveh.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  prediction 
of  widespread  devastation  to  be  visited  upon  Philistia  and 
Ethiopia,  but  on  Nineveh  the  prophet  lavishes  his  epithets. 
Twice  over  he  declares  "  the  joyous  city  "  will  be  a  desola 
tion;  it  will  be  "  dry  like  the  wilderness,"  a  haunt  for  all 
manner  of  beasts;  "  bitterns  and  pelicans  roost  on  her  pillars, 
owls  hoot  in  her  windows,  ravens  on  her  doorsteps."  With 
intense  satisfaction  he  concludes  :  "  What  a  ruin  she  lies,  a 
lair  for  beasts  !  Passers-by  all  hiss  at  her  and  shake  their 
fists."  (Zeph.  ii.  13-15.)  Assyria  was  not  only  to  be  ruined 
but  also  finally  disgraced. 

There  are  gleams  of  gentleness  and  hope  here  and  there 
in  the  words  of  this  prophet,  even  if  we  agree  that  the  last 
portion  (iii.  14-20)  was  added  later  to  relieve  their  sombreness. 
In  especial  there  is  the  promise  of  a  remnant  in  Jerusalem,  in 
utter  safety,  beyond  the  terror  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord," 
"  I  will  leave  within  you  a  lowly  little  people  and  those  who 
are  left  of  Israel  shall  rely  on  the  Lord  then  and  commit  no 
foul  deed,  telling  no  lies,  uttering  no  fraud ;  they  can  pasture 
and  lie  down,  no  one  to  molest  them."  (iii.  11-13.). 

As  we  build  up  our  picture  then  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  we  have  to  find  room  for  this  prophet 
also.  Jerusalem  was  not  left  without  sentinels  of  the  spirit. 
If  Josiah  did  not  accomplish  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward 
reformation  it  was  not  for  lack  of  deep  preparation  before- 
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hand.  Whatever  deficiency  we  find  in  Zephaniah,  and  there 
is  no  place  in  his  predictions  of  a  coming  Messiah,  it  is  im 
possible  to  deny  that  king  and  people  were  sufficiently  warned 
of  a  coming  and  almost  inescapable  doom. 

V. 

Allusion  must  be  made  to  one  other  prophet  of  this  period, 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite.  We  cannot  identify  Elkosh  certainly, 
but  probably  it  lay  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south-west  of 
Jerusalem.  In  this  case,  Nahum 's  home  was  not  far  from 
Micah's. 

The  one  great  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the  imminent 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  He  has  nothing  to  say  concerning  the 
sins  of  his  own  people.  His  attention  is  concentrated  upon 
the  doom  of  the  capital  of  Assyria,  the  token  that  the  robber- 
empire,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  the  tyrant  of  the 
known  world,  was  to  be  finally  overwhelmed.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  siege  of  the  city 
and  its  downfall.  Not  content  with  this,  he  reviews  the  same 
subject  from  a  different  angle  in  the  third  chapter.  He  is  a 
poet  with  a  gift  of  vivid  and  picturesque  description,  with  a 
touch  of  savagery  in  his  rejoicing  over  the  tragical  end  of  the 
oppressor.  "  O  city  soaked  with  blood  !  Crammed  with  lies 
and  plunder — no  end  to  your  ravaging  !  Hark  !  the  swish  of 
the  whip ;  hark  !  the  thunder  of  wheels,  horses  a-gallop, 
chariots  hurtling  along,  cavalry  charging — the  flash  of  the 
sword,  the  gleam  of  the  lance,  the  slain  in  heaps,  dead  bodies 
piled,  no  end  to  the  corpses — men  tripping  over  the  dead." 
(Nahum  iii.  1-3.). 

Why  was  it  that  both  Zephaniah  and  Nahum  were  lifted  to 
ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  Nineveh's  doom  ?  The  explanation 
is  not  merely  patriotism,  but  the  succour  given  to  the  convic 
tion  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  God,  supreme  over 
every  opposing  power.  Assyria's  wickedness,  defiance  of 
Jehovah,  arrogant  indifference  to  every  moral  principle  and 
standard,  had  been  the  strongest  argument  against  belief  in  a 
righteous  and  sovereign  God.  What  was  the  good  of  saying 
that  Jehovah  reigned,  that  He  was  "  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  cared  for  those  who  trust  in  Him,  and  rescued 
them  when  the  floods  overflow;  "  while  this  wild  beast  of  a 
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nation — "  the  lion  tore  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled 
for  his  mates  till  he  filled  his  lairs  with  prey,  his  dens  with 
mangled  carcases" — added  victory  to  victory;  while  this 
"  handsome  harlot  "  unrebuked,  bewitched  and  corrupted  the 
nations  she  overcame?  Here  was  the  answer.  "  The  Lord  is 
slow  to  anger  and  rich  in  love,  but  never  will  the  Lord  absolve 
guilt;  He  makes  an  end  of  rebels,  and  drives  His  enemies 
into  the  dark ;  He  has  not  to  take  vengeance  twice  upon  His 
foes,  He  makes  an  end  of  them."  (Nahum  ii.  3,  8,  9.)  Even 
Assyria  was  granted  an  allotted  time,  but  in  the  end,  unre 
pentant,  must  meet  her  doom,  a  doom  so  conclusive,  a  penalty 
so  unrelieved,  that  God  was  completely  vindicated.  Hence 
the  prophets'  ecstasy.  Faith  both  in  righteousness  and  in  the 
sovereignty  of  God  received  new  and  ample  guarantees.  The 
penalty  equalled  the  outrage.  "  You  are  shattered  past  repair, 
wounded  to  the  death.  All  who  are  told  of  you  clap  their 
hands  over  you;  for  whom  have  you  not  wronged  unceasingly?" 
(Nahum  iii.  19.) 

Amid  all  the  confused  voices  from  far  and  near  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  this  taunt-song  of  triumph 
finds  a  place.  If  the  battle  of  Carchemish  was  an  epoch  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah,  so  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  an  epoch 
in  the  lives  of  Zephaniah  and  Nahum.  It  renewed  their 
confidence  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the  storm-tossed  world. 
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SECTION    III. 
THE     EXILE. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

BY   THE   WATERS   OF  BABYLON. 
(Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  reconstruction.) 


TO  understand   the   lot  of   the    Jews   during  the   Exile 
(586 — 537   B.C.)  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  successive  governments  which  controlled 
them.       We  cannot  see  the  picture  rightly  unless  we 
look   at  it  in  its  frame.     The  Jews  were  deported  by   Nebu 
chadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.     They  were  granted  freedom  to 
their   land  by  Cyrus,   king  of  Persia.     How   did   the   power 
pass  from  Babylonia  to  Persia?       Why  this  change  of  policy 
towards  the  Jewish  exiles  under  Cyrus  ? 

Two  new  races  come  into  view,  the  Medes  and  the  Per 
sians.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  know  little  of  the  origins 
of  either,  but  they  were  closely  related  and  used  a  language 
akin  to  Sanscrit.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  both  were 
of  Aryan  stock,  coming  from  the  North,  quite  distinct  from 
the  races  of  Semitic  stock,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs, 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians.  These  successive  waves 
of  warriors  from  the  North — Cimmerians,  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Scythians — form  a  continually  disturbing  element  in  the 
history  of  these  centuries.  In  addition  to  the  unsettlement 
which  they  produced  wherever  they  came,  there  was  frequent 
tension  among  themselves  in  their  earlier  days  as  they  were 
made  up  of  tribes  which  struggled  for  supremacy  within  their 
own  race. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  "  new  Babylon  "  over  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ruled,  was 
dominated  by  Chaldeans,  to  which  race  Nebuchadnezzar  him 
self  in  all  likelihood  belonged.  When  we  speak  of  the  place 
we  use  "  Babylon";  when  we  speak  of  the  people, 
"  Chaldeans." 

The  history  of  this  half-century  can  be  summarized  thus  : 
Medes,  together  with  the  Chaldeans,  now  the  predominant 
race  in  Babylonia,  combined  to  overcome  Assyria.  Then  the 
Chaldeans  combined  with  the  Persians  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  the  Medes.  Finally  the  Persians  attacked  Babylon  and 
secured  a  sovereign  position,  similar  to  that  which  Assyria  had 
held  previously.  This  they  retained  until  their  defeat  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (333  B.C.) 

The    changes    are    kaleidoscopic    in    their    variety    and 
rapidity,  but  a  few  individuals  can  be  singled  out.    The  down 
fall  of  Nineveh  (612  B  c.)  which  secured  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  had!  been  achieved  by   Cyaxares  the  Mede, 
together    with    Nabopolassar    of    Babylon.         The    friendship 
between   the  two  was   sealed  by   the  marriage  of   Nebuchad 
nezzar,     the    son    of    Nabopolassar,     with    the     daughter    of 
Cyaxares.        Possibly    Cyaxares    was    suzerain    in    name    over 
Babylonia,  but  obviously  Nebuchadnezzar  suffered  little  inter 
ference.    and   was   practically   an   independent  king.      He  fe' 
free  to  extend   his  conquests  to  Tyre,    and   in   due  course   t 
Egypt.      The  Medo-Chaldean  alliance  lasted  to  his  death  (56 

B.C.). 

With  a  double  change  of  rulers, — Astyages  having  becom 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  Nabonidus,  the  leader  of  the  Chaldean 
— the  alliance  was  broken.  Nabonidus  formed  an  allianc 
with  Cyrus  his  vassal  against  Astyages  his  nominal  suzerain 
While  Nabonidus  attacked  in  the  open,  Cyrus  aided  him  b 
secret  intrigue  until  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  revolt 
In  552  B.C.  Nabonidus  took  from  Astyages  Syria,  his  mos 
recent  conquest.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  th 
Median  power.  By  549  B.C.  Astyages  was  dethroned  and  hi 
capital  sacked  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus  no  longer  needed  the  aid  of  the  Chaldeans,  am 
soon  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  turn  against  those  by  whos< 
aid  he  had  freed  himself  from  Median  domination.  Thu 
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was  set  the  last  transformation  scene.  Cyrus'  military  genius 
prevailed.  His  successful  campaigns  in  the  west,  in  which 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  was  killed,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
capture  of  Babylon.  Gobryas  who  had  once  served  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  had  deserted  to  the  side  of  Cyrus,  gained 
possession  of  the  city  without  a  battle  in  538  B.C.  A  year 
later  Cyrus  was  seated  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  throne.  "  The 
short-lived  Chaldean  Empire  ended  here,  and  with  it  all 
Semitic  rule  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  Semitic  leadership  in 
its  civilization.  Henceforth  Indo-European  Persia  was  the 
)nly  empire  in  Western  Asia." 

II. 

This  brief  review  reminds  us  that  the  Jewish  exiles,  while 
remaining  in  captivity,  suffered  a  change  of  masters,  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  condition  remained  much  the  same  until  at 
east  the  closing  years  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  Broadly 
[peaking,  we  may  say  that  they  were  despised  rather  than 
oppressed,  and  oppressed  rather  than  persecuted. 

One  exceeding  bitter  cry  has  been  preserved  for  us  in 
Psalm  cxxxvii,  which  concludes  with  the  imprecation  :  "  And 
ou,  Babylonians,  you  who  plundered  us,  a  blessing  on  him 
ho  deals  to  you  all  that  you  dealt  to  us.  A  blessing  on  him 
vho  snatches  your  babes  and  dashes  them  down  on  the  rock." 
But  this  fierce  mood  was  produced  by  the  recent  memories  of 
he  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  exiles  sat  by  the  streams  of 
Babylon  and  wept.  The  worst  accusation  that  the  poet 
ould  level  against  "  the  tyrants,"  when  once  the  Jews  had 
>een  settled  in  the  strange  land,  was  that  "  those  who  harried 
ts  bade  us  be  merry."  "  Sing  us  a  song  of  Zion  "  was  a 
nild  form  of  torment.  Even  this  man  with  his  thirst  for 
•engeance  brings  no  worse  charge  against  his  captors. 

There  are  several  indications  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
'ews  were  allowed  to  live  a  normal  life,  follow  their  accus- 
Dmed  avocations,  and  even  develop  a  community  life,  not 
nlike  what  they  had  known  in  the  villages  of  Judah.  We 
lust  banish  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  they  lived  like 
lembers  of  a  convict  settlement,  though  they  had  been  trans - 
orted  for  life. 
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In  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  we  learn 
that  he  and  his  fellow  countrymen  in  exile  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  10,000  captives  who  were  deported,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  much  larger  number  who  were  brought 
to  Babylon  ten  years  afterwards  suffered  worse  treatment. 
But  this  seems  to  be  unlikely.  Ezekiel  had  a  house  of  his 
own ;  for  days  he  could  abstain  from  work ;  elders  of  the 
community  were  allowed  to  consult  him ;  he  was  able  to  arrange 
his  own  form  of  diet;  "  wheat  and  barley,  beans  and  lentils, 
millet  and  spelt,"  were  available  for  food;  apparently  full 
funeral  observances  were  possible  (xiv,  xxiv.).  There  is 
no  hint  that  the  conditions  of  life  grew  worse  when  Jerusalem 
had  fallen.  If  the  Jews  were  condemned  to  slavery  in 
Babylonia,  evidently  there  was  a  good  deal  of  freedom  possible 
to  them  in  their  serfdom. 

In  Nehemiah  x.  36,  in  the  prayer  of  confession  which  is 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Levites  in  the  restored  Jerusalem, 
we  read:  "  Here  we  are  this  day  in  slavery;  here  we  are 
slaves  in  the  very  land  thou  gavest  to  our  fathers  to  enjoy 
the  food  and  good  of  it;  it  produces  richly  for  the  benefit  of 
kings  whom  thou  hast  set  over  us  because  we  have  sinned ; 
they  are  masters  of  our  bodies  and  they  do  as  they  please 
with  our  cattle  and  we  are  in  great  distress."  This  sounds 
more  like  an  echo  of  past  troubles  than  an  exact  statement  of 
the  actual  experience  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  If  the  words 
be  applied  to  the  Exile,  they  remind  us  of  the  difficulties  in 
their  position.  They  were  undoubtedly  open  to  much  petty 
insult  and  hardship,  the  Chaldean  authorities  and  neighbours 
found  pleasure  in  baiting  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  Nehemiah  had  risen  to  an  important  post  at  court 
without  forsaking  the  faith  of  his  people.  True,  this  was 
more  than  100  years  later  when,  to  some  extent,  their  presence 
in  the  Babylonian  province  had  become  a  familiar  fact.  Still 
it  is  evidence  that  the  Jews  in  exile  were  not  banned  if  they 
sought  entry  into  special  lines  of  activity  nor  blackballed  by 
the  court  authorities. 

The  same  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  achieving 
material  prosperity  and  comfort  is  supplied  by  Jeremiah's 
letter  to  the  first  exiles  in  Babylon.  He  bids  them  :  "  Build 
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ye  houses  and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  gardens  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them;  .  .  .  and  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive  and  pray  unto 
the  Lord  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  you  have  peace." 
(Jer.  xxix.  5,  7.)  This  cannot  have  been  prophetic  rhetoric 
to  enjoin  an  honest  attempt  "  to  settle  down."  Unless  there 
had  been  possibilities  such  as  the  prophet  recounts,  his  message 
would  have  defeated  its  purpose.  All  points  to  the  possibility 
of  the  resumption  of  a  normal  life. 

Similarly  the  indubitable  appearance  at  this  time  of  the 
scribe,  the  professional  student  and  editor  of  scattered  docu 
ments  and  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  points  to 
considerable  leisure,  involving  considerable  freedom,  being 
open  to  the  exiles.  It  may  be  questioned  if  compulsory  ab 
sence  from  Jerusalem,  their  pride  in  their  past  history,  their 
religion  quickened  through  penitence,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  spur  them  to  collect  and  put  in  shape  so  much  of 
their  literature  had  they  been  exhausted  with  severe  toil  and 
stinted  of  time  at  their  own  disposal. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  "  during  the  later  years  of 
the  Captivity  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  exiles  became  more 
severe  :  imprisonment  was  added  to  the  military  service  and 
the  forced  labour  to  which  the  ancient  empires  subjected  the 
deported  populations  of  conquered  kingdoms."  This  may 
have  been  so,  though  there  is  little  evidence,  but  it  does  not 
avail  against  the  final  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  exiles  were 
evidently  content  to  stay  in  Babylon,  when  under  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  repeated  opportunities  to  return  to  their  own 
land  were  offered  to  them.  If  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  natural  inertia  of  the  average  man  and  for  the  weakening 
of  patriotism  and  decay  of  religion  after  half  a  century,  it 
remains  surprising  that  only  a  limited  number  welcomed  the 
way  of  escape  to  their  former  home.  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  had  they  suffered  serious  ill-treatment. 

III. 

The  insistent  question,  while  we  review  the  by  no  means 
intolerable  lot  of  the  Jewish  exiles,  is  this  :  By  what  means 
was  the  devotion  of  a  considerable  minority  for  the  God,  the 
land,  and  the  shrine  of  their  fathers,  maintained  and  even 
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quickened  ?  The  serious  student  can  find  no  trace  of  survival 
of  the  deported  citizens  of  the  Northern  kingdom  as  a  separate 
race  or  community.  They  are  lost  to  sight.  But  the  Jews 
were  different.  They  remained  in  their  separateness ; 
retained  their  own  standards  of  life  and  convictions  of  reli 
gion;  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  experience  of  cap 
tivity  had  begun,  successive  waves  returned  to  Palestine;  some 
at  least  of  those  who  remained  permanently  in  Babylonia 
never  lost  their  individuality  of  racial  and  religious  outlook. 

One  explanation  is  the  "  remnant/'  with  positive  and 
purified  religious  conviction,  the  church  within  the  nation, 
which  Isaiah  had  begun  to  form  and  successive  prophets  had 
welded  into  strength  to  endure.  But  this  remnant  was 
obviously  very  limited,  else  Jeremiah's  messages  would  have 
received  wider  support.  Another  explanation  is  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  brought  to  light  in 
Josiah's  day  and  cherished  by  the  more  serious-minded.  Its 
pages  would  be  eagerly  read  and  memorized  in  exile.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  kingdom 
had  more  than  a  nucleus  of  a  sacred  literature.  But  the 
outstanding  explanation  of  the  coherence  and  endurance  of  the 
patriotism  and  religion  of  the  exiles  of  the  Southern  kingdom 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  great  prophet  was  granted 
to  them  in  the  person  of  Ezekiel,  and  later  at  a  critical 
period,  another  prophet,  the  anonymous  prophet  of  the  Exile, 
whose  messages  of  comfort  are  preserved  for  us  within 
chapters  xl — Ixvi  of  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah. 

Ezekiel,  like  Jeremiah,  was  a  priest  by  birth,  and  in 
addition  was  of  good  family,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  in  the  first  deportation, 
596  B.C.  Settled  by  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  Canal,  for 
years  he  exercised  a  settled  ministry  there.  He  was  a  popular 
preacher  even  before  his  prophecies  of  the  doom  of  Jerusalem 
were  proved  true.  "  Thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument."  "(Ezek.  xxxiii.  32.)  His  influence  must  have 
been  increased  immensely  by  the  certification  of  his  early  pre 
dictions.  He  was  the  channel  of  both  rebuke  and  encourage 
ment  whereby  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  exiles  was  chastened, 
revived,  and  sustained. 
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P^zekiel  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  both  of  his  greatest 
predecessors,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  his  call,  his  methods, 
his  outlook,  and  much  of  his  message. 

The  vision  whereby  he  found  himself  called  to  a  prophetic 
career  had  reference  to  his  circumstances,  rather  than  to  his 
conscience  as  in  Isaiah's  case,  or  his  temperament  as  in 
Jeremiah's.  It  lacks  the  simplicity,  sublime  in  Isaiah's 
vision,  homely  in  Jeremiah's.  There  is  a  cloudy  magnificence 
about  it  which  the  prophet  has  done  his  best  to  translate  into 
words.  No  doubt  it  was  influenced  by  his  surroundings  in 
Babylon,  land  of  the  hurrying  wheels,  of  mighty  sculpture, 
of  immense  activity.  But  it  was  none  the  less  particularly 
addressed  to  his  circumstances.  This  celestial  chariot,  up 
held  by  winged  creatures  though  utilizing  mysterious  wheels, 
moving  with  incalculable  swiftness  and  yet  perfect  harmony  of 
motion,  was  a  symbol  of  the  effortless  omnipresence  of  the 
Lord.  God  was  no  prisoner  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  left 
behind  by  the  exiles.  Every  land  was  open  to  His  approach 
in  a  moment  of  time.  Nor  was  He  in  the  least  degree  out 
classed  by  the  immense  organizations  and  endless  network  of 
activities  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  Wheels  could  serve  His 
ends  and  they  were  "  full  of  eyes."  All  His  organization 
was  intelligent  and  perfectly  co-ordinated.  "  The  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels."  The  Lord  Himself 
in  this  mystery  of  fire  and  motion  and  efficiency  was  dimly 
seen,  but  the  human  symbol  of  Deity  was  there.  "  Upon  the 
likeness  of  a  throne  was  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man 
upon  it  above."  (Ezek.  i.  26.)  And  the  prophet  was  sum 
moned  to  assert  his  individuality  against  all  that  sought  to 
overwhelm  it,  to  detach  himself  from  his  surroundings  and 
accept  an  independent  responsibility.  "  Son  of  man,  stand 
upon  thy  feet  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee."  The  vision  is  so 
abnormal  that  it  is  almost  monstrous,  but  it  conveyed  intensely 
the  convictions  Ezekiel  and  his  people  required. 

For  more  than  five  years  Ezekiel 's  ministry  was  akin  to 
Jeremiah's,  occupied  with  the  displacement  of  false  hopes  of 
the  survival  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rebuke  of  imperfectly 
reformed  religion,  mingled  with  severe  condemnation  of  the 
abiding  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  Also,  at  this  time  or  later,  he 
reviewed,  as  if  they  passed  before  him  in  sombre  procession, 
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nations  which  had  wrought  evil  on  the  chosen  people.  He 
assigned  penalty  and  doom  to  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia, 
Tyre,  Egypt.  The  absence  of  Babylonia  from  the  list  is 
noticeable.  Was  it  omitted  because  the  subject  was  too 
dangerous,  or  because  her  cup  was  not  yet  full?  This  section 
ends  with  chapter  xxxiii,  which  narrates  the  coming  of  a 
fugitive  with  the  news  that  Jerusalem  had  fallen. 

Impressive  as  this  larger  half  of  the  book  is,  it  is  the 
least  important.  The  prophet  of  rebuke  became  the  prophet 
of  comfort  and  of  hope  when  false  hopes  and  comforts  lay  in 
the  dust  with  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  most  inspiring 
contribution  was  the  two  visions  of  life-giving  energy — the 
breath  of  life  in  the  valley  of  dead  bones  and  the  river  of 
life  able  to  transform  even  the  Dead  Sea — both  guaranteeing 
transformation  of  situations  full  of  despair  (xxxvii,  xlvii.). 

At  the  close  of  his  volume  he  proceeds  with  mathe 
matical  exactitude  to  allot  the  land,  which  is  to  be  recovered, 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  Jerusalem  the  restored  and 
rearranged  capital  being  the  centre.  These  architectonic 
predictions  are  of  little  significance  or  usefulness  to  readers 
of  a  later  time,  but  they  must  have  certified  in  a  decisive  way 
to  his  contemporaries  his  complete  certainty  that  Judah  would 
be  once  more  the  re-established  home  of  a  sinful  but  repentant 
people.  The  second  half  of  his  prophetic  work  must  have 
been  an  invaluable  tonic  to  the  second  and  vastly  larger 
division  of  exiles  in  their  first  years  of  recovery  from  the  agony 
of  defeat  and  loss,  as  well  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  first 
exiles,  reeling  under  the  blow  which  had  shattered  their 
mistaken  hopes. 

Two  minor  characteristics  in  Ezekiel's  writings  are  to  be 
noted.  The  first  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  commerce 
of  his  day.  In  his  announcement  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  he 
likens  the  seafaring  city  to  a  ship  of  consummate  workman 
ship  and  beauty.  Before  he  reaches  his  vivid  description  of 
the  ship  foundering  at  sea,  he  gives  an  elaborate  inventory  of 
the  contents  of  the  cargo.  It  is  a  remarkable  document, 
reminding  us  in  a  picturesque  way  of  the  network  of  com 
merce  which  spread  over  the  near  East.  Over  20  countries 
are  mentioned  as  contributing  their  varied  products.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Israel  and  Judah  are  mentioned, 
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.**  fetching  you  wares  of  wheat  from  Minnith,  wax,  honey, 
oil  and  balsam."  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  Rhodes  and  Armenia, 
Dedan  and  Sheba  are  included  in  .the  number,  as  well  as  some 
districts  it  is  difficult  to  identify.  The  list  of  goods  is  be 
wildering  in  its  variety — silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper ;  horses, 
mules  and  slaves ;  ivory  tusks,  ebony,  garnets,  coral,  agates, 
jewels  and  much  fine  gold ;  purple  dyes,  fine  linen,  white  wool, 
embroidery,  saddle-cloths,  choice  fabrics,  mantles  blue  and 
embroidered,  stuffs  of  all  colours  and  strong  twisted  cords ; 
wine,  cassia  and  sweet  cane.  For  some  reason  obscure  to  us 
the  king  of  Tyre  is  idealized  as  one  of  the  perfect  creations  of 
God.  In  the  course  of  the  description  Ezekiel,  who  was  a 
great  colourist,  is  led  into  a  dazzling  description  of  the  jewels 
which  adorned  the  monarch.  "  You  were  the  father  of  wis 
dom  ;  the  perfection  of  beauty ;  you  lived  in  Eden,  the  garden 
of  God;  you  were  adorned  with  every  jewel,  the  jasper,  the 
chrysolite,  the  sardonyx,  the  topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  the 
sapphire,  the  garnet  and  the  rock  crystal,  their  setting  wrought 
in  gold."  (Ezek.  xxviii.  12,  13.)  These  two  catalogues  of 
rich  and  beautiful  things  remind  us  into  what  a  gorgeous  and 
luxurious  world  the  exiles  of  Judah  were  transplanted. 
Against  such  a  background  their  faith  in  their  own  God  and 
their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  religion  become 
more  significant. 

The  second  feature  is  the  new  emphasis  on  the  individual. 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  29,  30)  had  already  challenged  the  fatalistic 
proverb,  "  The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge,"  insisting  that  "  each  shall  die  for  his  own 
sin;  he  who  eats  the  sour  grapes  his  own  teeth  shall  be  set  on 
edge."  Ezekiel,  however,  develops  the  same  thought  at  much 
greater  length.  He  quotes  the  same  proverb  and  illustrates 
his  denial  of  its  truth  with  copious  examples.  His  summing 
up  is  explicit :  ' '  You  ask,  '  Why  should  the  son  not  suffer 
for  his  father's  iniquity?  '  If  the  son  does  what  is  right  and 
honest,  if  he  observes  and  obeys  all  My  orders,  he  shall  live. 
The  person  who  sins  shall  die.  A  son  is  not  to  suffer  for  his 
father's  iniquity,  nor  a  father  for  his  son's  iniquity;  the  good 
man  shall  be  credited  with  his  own  goodness,  and  the  wicked 
man  with  his  own  wickedness."  (Ezek.  xviii.  19-20.)  If  we 
discern  here  the  taint  of  legalism,  the  commercialism  of  a  debtor 
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and  creditor  account  in  a  man's  relations  with  God,  that  im 
pression  is  relieved  by  the  declaration  that  if  a  wicked  man 
repent  truly  he  shall  save  his  life.  "  Have  done  with  all  your 
transgressions  against  Me  and  get  a  new  nature,  a  new  spirit, 
for  yourselves.  O  Israel,  why  will  you  die  ?  I  have  no 
desire  for  anyone  to  die,  says  the  Lord.  So  repent  and  live." 
We  gain  knowledge  here  of  the  kind  of  problems  of  faith  which 
haunted  the  exiles.  We  hear  the  murmur  of  endless  discus 
sion,  probing  their  past  experience,  seeking  to  defend  them 
selves  by  blaming  their  forefathers.  But  the  most  deeply 
interesting  fact  is  the  bold  fashion  in  which  Ezekiel  challenges 
the  ancient  doctrine  that  a  man  was  a  member  of  a  family 
and  of  a  community  rather  than  an  individual.  New  begin 
nings  were  always  possible,  whatever  a  man's  history  and 
heredity.  The  companion  truth,  as  solemn  as  the  first  is 
hopeful,  is  also  stressed.  However  good  the  family  history 
and  the  heredity  of  an  individual,  he  must  be  responsible  for 
his  own  lapses. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  Ezekiel  we  see  the  beginning 
of  the  decrease  of  prophetic  force,  which  was  soon  to  become 
marked.  He  is  the  scribe  as  well  as  the  prophet.  All  his 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  by  his  own  hand.  He  is 
exact  as  to  his  dates,  ordered  in  his  arrangement ;  the  first 
touch  of  the  writer  rather  than  the  speaker  appears  in  his 
work.  Glorious  as  he  is  in  his  high  moments,  there  is  less 
directness  of  approach  in  some  of  his  messages.  He  has  with 
drawn  a  little  from  close  and  continual  contact  with  the  people. 

But  he  who  suffered  even  the  death  of  his  wife,  "  the 
desire  of  thine  eyes  "  (Ezek.  xxiv.  15),  without  a  sign  of 
mourning  in  order  that  his  message  might  be  more  effective  to 
his  hearers,  was  not  wanting  in  completeness  of  sacrificial 
devotion,  and  there  is  no  question  that  he  belongs  to  the 
succession  of  prophets  of  the  inward  and  individual  life  which 
Jeremiah  inaugurated,  for  alongside  of  that  prophet's  great 
announcement  of  the  new  covenant,  Ezekiel 's  promise  of  the 
new  heart  has  a  fitting  place  :  "  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh  and  give  you  a  heart  of 
flesh."  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.). 
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IV. 

When  we  have  thrown  the  light  of  Ezekiel's  personality 
and  message  into  the  vagueness  of  the  Exilic  period,  mystery 
still  remains.  The  modern  attitude,  whereby  the  origins  of 
almost  all  outstanding  features  of  Judaism  are  attributed  to  the 
Exilic  and  post- Exilic  period,  deepens  the  mystery.  The 
curious  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  there  is  no  narrative 
of  the  intense  spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  organizing 
activity  which  is  recognized  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  this 
half-century  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Even  if  we  regard  it  as 
a  period  of  incubation  we  are  without  sufficient  explanations. 
The  one  great  prophet  of  the  later  years  of  the  Exile,  himself 
anonymous,  is  a  symbol  of  the  community  which  has  left  so 
much  untold. 

Consider.  This  is  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
Psalms,  much  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of 
Kings,  are  assigned.  This  being  so,  it  must  have  been 
characterized  by  great  literary  activity.  But  the  only 
narrative  touching  it  is  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  are  occupied  chiefly  with  events  a  century  later  and  are 
in  their  present  form  confused. 

It  is  the  period  to  which  we  look  for  the  germs  of  such  a 
future  important  institution  as  the  synagogue,  which  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  life  of  later  Judaism.  Cut  off  from 
sacrificial  observances  and  from  political  activity,  some  form 
of  religious  community  life  would  be  a  natural  development. 
But  there  is  no  authentic  information  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  synagogue  habit  or  method. 

It  is  the  epoch  from  which  is  dated  the  marked  emphasis 
on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  especially  in  the  prophets. 
(Ezek.  xx.  12,  20;  xxxi.  18;  Isaiah  Iviii.  13.)  Nehemiah 
fought  strenuously  to  secure  its  observance.  (Neh.  x.  31 ; 
xiii.  15-18.)  But  we  are  left  in  ignorance  how  this  new 
Sabbatic  movement  originated.  Even  if  something  like  this 
observance  lingered  on  in  Babylon,  it  must  have  been  difficult 
for  the  Jews  in  their  scattered  communities  to  initiate  or  to 
stiffen  their  own  form  of  Sabbath-keeping.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  influences  at  work  or  the  struggles  which  proved 
successful. 
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We  are  at  least  compelled  to  note  that  the  more  our 
modern  scholarship  tends  to  make  the  period  of  the  Exile  the 
formative  and  the  creative  period  of  much  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  the  more  we  are  driven  to  recognize  the  fertilizing  energy 
of  a  Divine  impulse.  The  new  personal  contacts  and  new 
religious  ideas  which  the  exiles  found  awaiting  them  in 
Babylonia  were  much  more  likely  to  submerge  their  own 
individuality  and  outlook  than  to  strengthen  them.  Unless 
there  had  been  secret  spiritual  impulses  and  widely  diffused 
pressure  of  inward  conviction  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  could  not  have  emerged  both  strengthened  and  enriched 
to  play  its  great  part  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 


SECTION   IV. 
THE    RETURN    TO    PALESTINE 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
THE    ERA   OF   EXPECTANCY. 

(The  anonymous  prophet  of  the  Exile,  the 
prophet  of  future  glory.) 


IN  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  n,  12)  occurs  a  notable 
prediction.  "  This  whole  land  shall  be  a  desolation, 
and  an  astonishment :  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  that  I  will  punish 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  that  nation  for  their  iniquity." 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  later  insertion.  If 
it  had  been,  the  editor  would  surely  have  been  at  pains  to 
make  the  chronology  of  the  prediction  more  exact,  for  the 
duration  of  the  Exile  was  either  60  years,  reckoning  from  the 
first  deportation  from  Jerusalem  in  596  B.C.,  or  50  years, 
reckoning  from  the  second  when  Jerusalem  had  fallen.  This 
amazing  reversal  of  the  lot  of  the  exiled  Jews  was  due  to 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  (538  B.C.)  and  founder  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  Quite  early  in  his  reign  he  took  this 
unprecedented  step  and  initiated  a  new  era  by  his  considerate 
treatment  of  those  who  had  been  apparently  permanently 
dispossessed  of  their  far-off  land. 

It  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  either  Assyria  or 
Babylonia  to  repatriate  those  who  had  been  deported.  What 
were  the  motives  at  work  which  secured  for  the  Jews  such 
beneficence  ? 
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Under  the  Persian  rule  there  was  a  degree  of  tolerance 
for  the  religions  of  the  conquered  which  was  prophetic  of  the 
methods  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Indeed,  Cyrus  apparently 
went  beyond  toleration,  and  to  some  extent  recognized  by 
personal  observances  the  religious  customs  of  countries  such  as 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  of  which  he  had  become  the  possessor.  A 
somewhat  similar  attitude  is  found  in  the  custom  of  our  kings, 
who  are  Anglicans  when  in  England  and  Presbyterians  when 
in  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  Cyrus 
sympathetic  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Jews.  This 
was  not  in  him  an  unusual  feature,  found  only  in  his  attitude 
towards  them.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  his  habitual  outlook 
on  religion. 

Further,  it  was  part  of  his  policy  ultimately  to  subjugate 
Egypt,  which  in  due  time  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  Clearly  it  would  be  useful  to  have  as  an  outpost 
on  the  verge  of  Egypt  a  body  of  people,  bound  to  him  by 
special  ties  of  gratitude,  so  dependent  on  his  favour  and 
isolated  in  their  interests  from  their  neighbours  that  any  kind 
of  disloyalty  on  their  part  would  be  extremely  probable. 

But  when  these  considerations  have  been  duly  weighed 
it  remains  one  of  the  miracles  of  history  that  a  conquered 
nation  should  be  granted  an  edict  of  repatriation  so  early  in  a 
reign  and  in 'such  a  generous  fashion,  for  the  temple  vessels 
were  restored  to  the  first  returning  exiles,  and  later,  timber 
was  obtained  from  a  distance  for  the  temple-rebuilding  with 
the  approval  of  the  Persian  Government.  There  was  a 
mystery  of  mercy  in  this  sudden  change  in  the  situation.  The 
ecstasy  of  it  still  breathes  in  Psalm  cxxvi.  :  "  When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  unto  them 
that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and 
our  tongue  with  singing;  then  said  they  among  the  nations, 
'  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them  '  !  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  The 
explanation  of  the  grateful  poet  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  was 
an  "  act  of  God,"  beyond  ordinary  human  explanations.  This 
representation  of  Cyrus  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  world  is  given  to  us  with  great  explicitness 
in  the  writings  of  the  "  Deutero-Isaiah,"  as  the  unnamed 
prophet  who  is  author  of  Isaiah  xl.-lv.  has  been  called. 
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II. 

Some  time  between  545  B.C.,  when  Cyrus  conquered  the 
Medes,  and  538  B.C.,  when  he  took  possession  of  Babylon, 
a  new  voice  was  heard  in  the  circles  of  the  Jewish  exiles. 
This  prophet  without  a  name  declares  that  the  time  of  restora 
tion  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  at  hand,  and  that  Cyrus  is  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God  to  accomplish  it.  Why  did  he 
remain  anonymous  when  he  put  his  writings  in  circulation? 
The  simplest  and  amplest  explanation  is  that  it  was  a  dan 
gerous  thing  to  be  explicit  in  approval  of  Cyrus  when  he  was 
opposed  to  Babylonia  and  evidently  at  work  for  its  downfall. 
If  the  Babylonian  authorities  had  been  able  to  track  down  the 
author  of  these  predictions  it  would  have  gone  hardly  with 
him.  There  is  also  an  interesting  suggestion  that  the  author 
may  have  been  with  Cyrus'  troops  and  his  writings  have 
reached  the  conqueror's  eye.  Even  so,  when  changes  in 
government  came  so  rapidly,  and  single  armies  were  defeated 
though  the  final  result  of  the  campaign  was  not  in  doubt,  it 
were  better  for  so  bold  a  writer  to  remain  unknown.  Whatever 
be  the  explanation  there  are  no  two  results  of  modern  Biblical 
investigation  more  certain  than  these  :  first,  that  Isaiah  (cc. 
xl. — Iv.)  were  sent  forth  when  Cyrus'  prospective  triumph  was 
imminent,  and  second,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  concerning 
the  author. 

The  most  evident  statement  in  this  document  is  that  God, 
who  is  sovereign  over  the  whole  world,  is  busy  preparing 
Cyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews.  Cyrus  is  not  only 
named  (Isaiah  xliv.  28;  xlv.  i,  13),  but  other  allusions  are 
made  to  him,  and  it  is  explicitly  stated  :  "  He  is  My  friend, 
he  executes  My  purpose  .  .  .  whose  right  hand  I  have  grasped 
to  terrify  nations,  to  open  doors  before  him,  to  keep  gates  from 
being  closed." 

Such  a  conception  of  Divine  activity,  boldly  challenging 
the  facts  of  the  future  which  would  soon  either  certify  or  dis 
prove  it,  involved  a  complete  monotheism  in  a  sublime  and 
practical  form.  The  Lord  alone,  unassisted  and  incompar 
able,  is  behind  the  whole  movement  which  is  to  culminate  in 
the  restoration  of  His  people  to  their  own  land.  The  large 
ness  of  the  horizons  of  the  prophet  makes  him  conspicuous 
among  his  fellows,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the  earth 
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and  its  mountains  and  hills  to  hear  their  messages  and  to  be 
their  witnesses.  According  to  this  writer,  the  providence  of 
God  has  controlled  the  past,  the  purpose  of  God  secures  the 
future.  He  Himself  is  His  sole  guarantee.  Not  merely  Unity 
but  Aloneness  marks  His  being  and  His  work.  '  I  the  Lord 
stand  alone — no  god  beside  Me — I  form  the  light  and  make 
the  darkness,  I  bring  bliss  and  calamity ;  I  the  Lord,  the  true 
God,  I  do  it  all."  (Isaiah  xlv.  6,  7.)  But  His  aloneness  is 
not  aloofness.  He  is  concerned  intensely  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  and  in  especial  in  the  affairs  of  His  people  :  "  I  am 
He  who  carries  out  His  servants'  words,  His  messengers' 
predictions,  who  says  to  Jerusalem,  '  Be  peopled,"  to  the 
temple,  '  Be  founded,'  to  Judah's  towns,  '  Be  built.' 
(Isaiah  xliv.  26.). 

Two  attendant  convictions  of  the  prophet  are  to  be  noted. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  lets  his  scorn  play  over  the  preparations 
and  the  worship  of  the  idolater.  It  is  the  senselessness  of 
idolatry  which  he  pillories  (xl.  20;  xli.  6-7;  xliv.  9-20),  and 
therefore  its  ludicrousness.  "  '  To  whom  will  you  compare 
Me  then  and  equal  Me  ?  '  asks  the  Majestic  One.  *  Lift  your 
eyes,  look  up ;  who  made  these  stars  ?  He  Who  marshals 
them  in  order,  summoning  each  one  by  name.'  :"  (xl.  25,  26.) 
On  the  other  hand,  he  stresses  the  tenderness  of  this  Sovereign 
God.  The  majesty  of  his  words  is  matched  by  their  exquisite- 
ness  when  he  declares  God's  safe  conduct  and  considerateness 
for  the  returning  exiles  and  all  pilgriming  souls.  "  He  shall 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in 
His  arms  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  give  suck  "  (xl.  u). 

If  the  question  be  asked  :  Why  this  tremendous  exhibition 
of  energy  and  wisdom  on  behalf  of  a  discredited  and  defeated 
people?  the  answer  is  clearly  given.  This  remnant  of  a  nation, 
that  can  be  called  Israel  as  well  os  Judah  because  representa 
tive  of  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  has  been  chosen  for  a 
special  task,  as  unmistakably  as  Cyrus  was.  "  Cyrus  My 
friend  "  recurs  in  more  than  one  passage,  but  "  Israel  My 
servant  "  far  more  frequently.  And  Israel's  task  is  world 
wide,  nothing  less  than  to  be  the  channel  of  revelation  to 
mankind.  Abject  their  present  state — a  worm  or  maggot  is 
one  of  the  descriptions — none  the  less  theirs  is  the  highest 
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destiny.  "  Fear  not,  puny  Jacob,  petty  Israel,  I  will  help 
you,  your  champion  is  the  Majestic  One  of  Israel — it  is  the 
Lord's  promise."  "  The  Lord  now  says,  '  It  is  too  slight  a 
service  to  set  the  clans  of  Jacob  up  again  and  restore  Israel's 
survivors ;  I  now  appoint  you  to  bring  light  to  the  nations, 
that  My  salvation  may  reach  the  world's  end  '  '  (xli.  14; 
xlix.  6).  Again  and  again  the  prophet  leaps  to  the  end  of  the 
stage  of  fulfilled  penalty  and  breaks  into  impassioned  expres 
sion  of  joy  at  the  home-coming  of  the  exiles  who  have  become 
pilgrims.  "  There  they  are  coming,  some  from  afar,  some 
from  the  North  and  the  Western  Sea,  some  from  the  south  land 
of  Syene  !  Shout  for  joy,  O  heavens,  rejoice,  O  earth  !  O 
hills  burst  into  song  !  For  the  Lord  has  consoled  His  people 
and  pitied  His  forlorn  folk  '''  (xlix.  12,  13). 

No  more  inspiriting  message  can  be  imagined  for  the  few 
hundred  thousand  of  Jews  in  an  alien  land.  This  was  either 
madness  or  unmistakable  inspiration.  They  were  forced  to 
believe  more  fully  and  in  a  vastly  larger  way  in  the  God  of 
their  fathers  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  to  the  most 
unequivocal  tokens  of  inspiration  any  heavenly  origin.  The 
choice  was  not  left  open  long.  Cyrus  swiftly  established  his 
mastery  over  Babylon,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  fulfil 
the  part  assigned  to  him  by  the  unnamed  prophet. 

These  great  subjects,  treated  in  this  sublime  way,  did 
not  exhaust  the  service  of  this  spiritual  genius.  The 
11  Servant-Songs,"  as  chapters  xlix.-lv.  have  been  called, 
strike  a  deeper  note  and  in  their  emphasis  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  open  a  new  chapter  in  religious 
thought  which  was  to  culminate  in  its  perfect  exposition  at  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Only  by  idealizing  Israel  was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  nation,  even  after  all  its  suffering 
and  purification  by  punishment,  was  fit  for  the  high  task  the 
prophet  delineated.  The  author,  therefore,  subtly  slides 
over  in  thought  from  Israel  as  a  whole  to  a  "  righteous 
remnant  "  of  Israel  specially  fitted  to  be  a  trustworthy  witness 
to  the  mind  of  God,  and  in  chapter  liii..  according  to  the 
judgment  of  many,  he  concentrates  still  more  closely  on  an 
individual  who  is  the  perfect  servant  because  the  perfectly 
innocent  and  yet  perfectly  willing  sufferer.  It  may  well  be 
that  Jeremiah  was  the  model  and  starting  point  for  this  con- 
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ception.  Christian  conviction  has  always  recognized  that  the 
ideal  was  completely  translated  into  reality  by  our  Lord  in  His 
Cross  and  passion.  Though  few  of  the  prophet's  readers  may 
have  been  able  to  enter  into  this  profound  interpretation  of  the 
deepest  human  experience,  in  some  respects  the  most 
baffling,  its  presence  alongside  of  the  other  truths  he  taught 
and  predictions  he  made  is  of  great  significance.  It  fore 
tells  a  new  element  in  the  thought  of  Jewish  believers,  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  continual  incitement  to  a  richer 
view  of  life.  It  is  a  finger  post  towards  the  final  word  that 
God  is  love,  and  that  love  will  be  prepared  to  bear  the 
utmost  pain  on  behalf  of  those  loved.  It  introduced  a  new 
element,  ennobling  and  enriching  those  who  pondered  it. 

III. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  glowing  pictures 
of  the  anonymous  prophet  and  what  actually  happened  when 
the  Return  to  Palestine  took  place.  The  only  documents 
available  are  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  the  records 
of  the  prophetic  activity  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (i.-viii.),  to 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  Unhappily,  the  account  in 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  quite  clear,  the  fourth  chapter  having 
been  displaced.  It  refers  to  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  i.e. 
Xerxes  (iv.  6),  while  chapter  v.  takes  us  back  to  Darius,  his 
predecessor.  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  what 
occurred. 

Apparently  there  were  four  successive  waves  of  the 
returning  exiles.  (i)  The  first,  under  Sheshbazzar  (Ezra  i.), 
who  received  the  temple  vessels  and  was  understood  to  be 
about  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  number  of  those  accompanying  him.  Evidently 
the  movement  was  to  a  large  extent  a  failure.  This  was  in 
536  B.C. 

(2)  The  second  wave,  under  Zerubbabel,  a  prince  of 
Davidic  descent,  was  notable  for  its  size.  About  fifty 
thousand  in  all  made  the  long  journey,  and  after  some  delay 
they  succeeded  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  This  expedition 
took  place  in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Cyrus'  throne  in  the  year  521  B.C.  after  some  years  of  disorder. 
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(3)  In  the   seventh   year   of  Artaxerxes   Longimanus   (458 
B.C.)   after   a  lapse  of  nearly   sixty   years,   there  was  a  third 
movement   under   Ezra.        He  reckons   more   than   a   thousand 
males  in   his  caravan,    and   was   apparently   granted  extensive 
powers,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  made  little  use.      Some 
would  place  Ezra's  expedition  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah's  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem   (431   B.C.),  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 

(4)  Finally,    Nehemiah   arrived   in  the  twentieth   year  of 
Artaxerxes  II  (445  B.C.)  with  an  escort  granted  to  him  by  the 
Persian    Government    and    presumably    a    certain    number    of 
Jews. 

This  halting  irregular  "  will  to  return  "  is  disconcerting. 
It  may  be  that  the  message  of  the  anonymous  prophet  had  not 
had  time  to  circulate  widely  when  Cyrus  issued  his  edict  of 
repatriation  so  that  the  exiles  were  unprepared  for  their  oppor 
tunity.  When  there  was  a  fresh  movement  seventeen  years 
later,  it  was  well-supported  for  the  total  number  of  exiles  can 
scarcely  have  exceeded  a  few  hundred  thousand.  Of  these 
fifty  thousand  took  the  homeward  road  under  Zerubbabel. 
Then  the  reinforcements  for  Jerusalem  ceased  for  sixty  years. 
This  was  not  because  of  a  change  of  front  in  the  Persian 
kings.  Darius  and  Artaxerxes  followed  out  consistently  the 
policy  initiated  by  Cyrus.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if 
they  had  forsaken  it.  For  Darius  had  practically  to  reconquer 
the  empire  after  the  years  of  disturbance  following  Cyrus* 
death.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  indifference  to  the  lot  of 
this  unimportant  little  community  in  Jerusalem.  The  edict 
of  Cyrus  was  forgotten  for  a  time,  but  it  was  searched  for 
when  an  appeal  was  made  for  justice  and  its  promises  were 
fulfilled. 

The  failure  was  in  the  Jews  themselves.  They  had  not 
faced  fully  the  difficulties  awaiting  them  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  opposition,  which  increased  whenever  they  made  another 
effort  to  fulfil  their  projects,  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
partially  depopulated  land  had  to  some  extent  been  occupied 
by  settlers  from  the  surrounding  nations  who  were  traditionally 
alien  to  the  Jews  and  jealous  of  any  sign  of  renascence  of  their 
national  life.  Besides,  in  all  likelihood,  by  a  process  of  infil 
tration,  Jews  from  Egypt  and  other  quarters  had  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  in  small  communities.  Their  outlook  was 
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different  from  that  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  as  their  experience 
had  been  different.  This  did  not  promote  internal  unity. 
Further,  the  struggle  for  existence  pressed  heavily  upon  them 
in  the  ruined  city  and  ravaged  country,  and  their  leaders 
were  obviously  few  and  lacked  both  energy  and  efficiency. 

A  somewhat  comparable  movement,  with,  of  course, 
obvious  differences,  is  to  be  found  in  the  settlement  of  New 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
first  settlers  were  men  of  high  courage,  convinced  of  a  sacred 
impulse.  They  were  followed  by  irregular  instalments,  in 
cluding  men  of  a  different  outlook.  The  climatic  conditions 
tried  them.  Conflicts  broke  out  with  the  Indians  already  in 
possession.  The  first  settlers  had  difficulty  in  enforcing  their 
rigid  Puritan  views  upon  late-comers.  There  were  periods 
of  great  disheartenment.  Some  returned  to  England. 
Prosperity  came  slowly. 

The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  not  unlike  the  long 
journey  across  the  desert  to  Palestine.  All  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  were  not  under  the  compulsion  of  sacred  duty. 
Selfishness  crept  in.  The  spirit  of  venture  died.  Disillu 
sionment  haunted  the  settlers.  Out  of  contact  with  their 
friends  in  Babylon,  they  lost  their  largeness  of  outlook  which 
had  encouraged  them  at  the  beginning.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  peril  for  religious  and  patriotic  conviction. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  actual  event  presented  little 
likeness  to  what  the  unnamed  prophet  had  foretold.  The 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  temple  and  city  threatened  to 
peter  out.  How  the  returned  exiles  at  last  achieved  their 
projects  by  long-deferred  instalments  and  established  a 
vigorous  community  is  now  to  be  told. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  ERA  OF  REBUILDING. 
(Haggai  and  Zechariah,  prophets  of  present  tasks.) 

WHETHER  Sheshbazzar,  the  leader  of  the  first  com 
pany  of  returning  exiles  (536  B.C.),  accomplished 
any  building  whatsoever  in  Jerusalem  is  open  to 
question.  When  the  second  and  larger  company 
under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  arrived  (521  B.C.)  it  seemed  as 
if  immediate  action  would  be  taken.  Fifty  thousand  men 
should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  promptly, 
but  there  was  inexplicable  delay  in  rebuilding.  Zerubbabel 
was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  Joshua  was  of  high  rank 
in  the  priesthood.  They  indubitably  had  the  right  to  lead. 
The  Persian  Government  had  granted  them  the  right  to  obtain 
timber,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  cedar  wood 
from  Lebanon.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  subscribed  a 
considerable  sum,  r'  61,000  guineas  in  gold  and  35,000 
pounds  in  silver."  (Ezra  ii.  69.)  Still  nothing  was  properly 
begun.  We  suspect  that  these  contributions  were  payments 
to  escape  the  duty  of  initiating  the  actual  work  of  building. 
At  last  fear  drove  them  to  erect  at  least  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  amidst  the  ruins — fear  of  their  hostile  neighbours. 
Their  ancient  enemies  were  round  about  them,  spying,  watch 
ing,  ready  to  make  trouble.  They,  too,  had  lost  their  ancient 
strength,  but  if  no  longer  lions,  they  were  like  prowling  wolves 
and  the  returned  exiles  like  a  cowering  flock  in  their  midst. 
The  altar  they  felt  driven  to  build  was  an  appeal  to  God  and 
the  least  overt  gesture  they  could  make  of  their  intention  to 
restore  the  temple  It  is  a  rather  pitiful  story.  The  sacrifices 
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were  regularly  offered — amid  the  ruins ;  the  festivals  were  kept 
— amid  the  ruins.  After  another  six  months  the  foundations 
for  the  restored  temple  were  at  last  laid.  The  act  was  duly 
celebrated  by  priests  with  their  trumpets  and  the  Levites  with 
their  cymbals.  Chant  and  response  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  people.  Yet  the  result  was  something  like  discord.  The 
younger  shouted  for  joy  that  the  foundations  had  at  last  been 
laid,  the  aged  who  could  remember  the  former  temple  they 
had  seen  in  their  childhood  wept  aloud  at  the  sight  of  the 
ruins.  Whether  joy  or  sorrow  were  uppermost,  whether  the 
celebration  were  festival  or  feast  could  not  be  discerned.  Then 
for  sixteen  years  nothing  happened.  It  was  as  if  a  paralysis 
had  fallen  on  the  people. 

Why  this  pitiable  indecision?  Why  such  delight  in  a 
beginning  without  energy  to  make  it  more  than  a  beginning? 
It  must  be  said  that  the  two  leaders  with  their  fine  inheritance 
of  prestige  failed  miserably  to  lead.  Ultimately  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  by  alternate  goads  and  lures,  forced  them  to  action, 
as  we  shall  see.  Strange  that  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  could 
lead  successfully  the  great  caravan  on  a  long  and  hazardous 
journey  yet  prove  so  incapable,  when  they  had  arrived,  to 
inspire  the  50,000  followers  to  execute  their  great  project. 

Only  ia  one  respect  they  revealed  resolution.  The 
mixed  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  who  become 
known  to  us  in  later  times  as  the  Samaritans,  asked  permission 
to  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  (Ezra  iv.  2.)  Whether 
they  desired  to  give  real  assistance  and  thus  establish  their 
right  to  join  in  the  worship  on  the  sacred  site  is  not  clear. 
They  may  have  intended  only  to  make  trouble  and  defeat  the 
project.  In  any  case  they  were  rebuffed  with  scant  courtesy. 
Probably  the  Jewish  leaders  were  justified  in  this  refusal, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  speculation  to  consider  the  after-results 
if  they  had  been  welcomed  as  helpers.  It  might  have  meant 
deterioration  of  the  whole  race.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
the  possibility  that  they  might  have  been  ennobled  by  the  new 
fellowship,  old  wounds  being  healed  and  future  feuds  avoided. 

It  looks,  however,  as  if  there  must  have  been  also  a  radical 
defect  in  the  rank  and  file.  Certainly  they  had  been  living 
in  an  unreal  world,  and  had  started  their  adventure  without  a 
proper  realization  of  what  awaited  them.  The  sight  of  the 
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ruins  everywhere  present,  the  necessity  of  providing  homes  and 
food  for  themselves  and  their  children,  the  general  insecurity — 
these  difficulties  daunted  them  so  swiftly  that  they  lost  heart 
all  too  quickly.  They  were  no  longer  idolaters.  Their 
religion  had  been  permanently  purified,  but  they  were  anaemic 
and  inert.  It  seemed  as  if  the  river  which  had  burst  forth  in 
glorious  strength  was  to  be  lost  ignobly  in  the  sand. 

Forced  at  last  by  the  appeals  of  the  two  prophets  to  face 
the  facts  and  run  the  risks  of  their  enterprise  they  found  their 
fears  unjustified.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  that 
work  was  actually  begun  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Their 
hostile  neighbours  saw  to  it  that  the  suspicions  of  Tatnai,  the 
Governor  of  the  Western  province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  were 
aroused.  When  he  challenged  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  pro 
ceed  they  did  what  they  should  all  along  have  done.  They 
fell  back  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  demanded  that  the 
documents  should  be  examined.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
coloured  the  facts  in  the  appeal  they  sent  to  Darius.  "  Shesh- 
bazzar  went  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God  in 
Jerusalem  ;  the  building  had  gone  on  ever  since  and  it  is  still 
unfinished."  (Ezra  v.  16.)  The  signs  of  this  continuous 
labour  were  lamentably  few  ! 

However,  the  Persian  reputation  for  righteous  dealing 
was  justified  in  this  instance.  The  essential  plea  of  the  Jews 
that  they  were  acting  on  a  decree  of  Cyrus  was  proved  true. 
After  a  search  the  document  was  found  in  Ecbatana,  the 
citadel  of  the  province  of  Media.  The  opposition  was  scotched 
and  the  enterprise  approved.  Nay,  fresh  aid  from  the  im 
perial  resources  was  promised.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
temple  builders  received  this  material  aid,  and  it  is  certain 
they  did  not  dare  to  press  for  it.  Enough  for  them  that  they 
were  left  free  to  finish  their  task  in  their  own  way  without 
interference.  If  the  language  of  the  actual  document  is  given 
in  Ezra  vi.  6-12  the  Governor  and  his  associates  received 
peremptory  commands,  as  well  as  a  severe  snub.  "  Stand 
off,  let  the  work  on  this  house  of  God  alone,  allow  the  Jewish 
Governor  and  the  Jewish  sheiks  to  build  this  house  of  God  on 
its  site  .  .  .  Further,  I  decree  that  you  are  to  assist  these 
Jewish  sheiks  in  building  this  house  of  God  ....  these  men 
are  to  have  their  expenses  promptly  paid." 
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In  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  long  delayed  project  was 
completed,  and  duly  celebrated.  The  record  is  not  impres 
sive.  As  usual  with  the  chronicler  of  this  type,  there  is  an 
exact  list  of  the  sacrifices — no  great  holocaust  after  all — 
ritualistic  details  of  little  moment  and  one  interesting  fact.  The 
Passover  was  kept  with  due  solemnity.  "  It  was  eaten  by 
the  children  of  Israel  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  also 
by  those  wha  had  joined  them,  forsaking  the  pollutions  of  the 
pagans  in  the  land,  in  order  to  worship  the  Lord  the  God  of 
Israel."  (Ezra  vii.  21.)  The  first  proof  of  continuous  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  returned  exiles  had  a  magnetic  effect  on 
some  of  the  half-paganized  Jews  around  them.  Though  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  building,  some  of  them 
sought  to  share  its  worship  and  were  welcomed  when  they 
had  given  signs  of  their  sincerity. 

This  achievement  was  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
Lord  to  the  first  fruits  of  their  labour.  The  fragment  of  a 
nation  had  now  a  religious  centre.  But  the  restored  temple 
was  within  ruined  walls,  and  the  walls  lay  in  ruins  for 
another  sixty  years.  It  may  be  that  the  displaced  passage  in 
Ezra  iv.  refers  to  an  attempt  made  to  rebuild  them  in  part 
and  to  set  up  gates  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  This  would  explain  the  agitation  of  Nehemiah 
at  the  news  he  received.  "  The  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken 
down  and  its  gates  have  been  burned  with  fire."  (Nehem.  i.  3.) 
The  words  convey  the  impression  of  a  recent  disaster. 
Whether  there  had  been  any  spasmodic  effort  to  make  Jeru 
salem  once  more  secure  or  not,  the  task  Nehemiah  had  to  face 
was  vaster  than  any  which  had  been  attempted  since  the  first 
exiles  had  returned.  When  he  went  out  secretly  to  make  his 
own  personal  inspection  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he 
records  at  one  place,  "  There  was  no  room  for  me  to  ride,  the 
ruins  lay  so  thickly." 

A  breath  of  energy  and  hope  blows  through  the  tangled 
and  often  trivial  history  of  the  community  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Nehemiah  takes  the  reins.  His  efficiency  equalled  his  faith. 
He  was  a  man  who  got  things  done.  It  is  undeniable  that  he 
was  an  egoist,  but  his  egoism  was  not  self-glorification.  His 
position  as  cupbearer  at  the  Persian  Court,  evidently  involving 
confidential  relations  with  the  king,  marked  him  out  as  a  man 
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of  unusual  capacity.  When  the  bad  news  from  Jerusalem 
reached  him,  the  intensity  and  lowliness  of  his  prayers,  con 
tinued  through  several  days,  reveal  his  devoutness.  When  he 
had  to  resume  his  duties  at  court,  and  the  king's  personal 
interest  in  his  grief  gave  him  an  opportunity,  his  daring  in 
petition  and  promptitude  in  action  reveal  how  religious  convic 
tion  can  strengthen  native  endowment  (Neh.  i.  4;  ii.  5,  7,  8.) 
He  was  modern  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  the  forerunner 
of  the  best  of  the  "  captains  of  industry  "  known  to  us  in 
these  later  years. 

With  such  a  leader  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  dejected 
citizens  of  Jerusalem  were  still  capable  of  a  great  effort.  The 
record  reads  like  a  string  of  rough  notes  made  by  Nehemiah 
himself,  as  the  work  began,  went  on,  and  was  completed,  one 
difficulty  after  another  being  overcome. 

Nehemiah  was  eminently  a  persuasive  person,  and  proved 
himself  as  successful  with  the  citizens  as  with  the  king.  He 
knew  how  both  to  sting  and  to  encourage  them.  "  Come,  let 
us  rebuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  we  shall  no  longer  be 
scoffed  at."  (Nehem.  ii.  17.)  That  was  an  appeal  to  pride. 
But  he  told  them  also  of  the  resources  placed  at  his  disposal 
and  "  of  what  the  king  had  said  to  me."  Most  important 
of  all,  he  had  a  plan.  It  was  simple  but  singularly  efficacious. 
The  wall  was  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  was 
undertaken  by  a  group.  Needless  to  say,  his  method  was 
elastic.  The  groups  were  of  various  composition,  some  com 
posed  of  a  family  or  a  clan,  others  coherent  by  a  common 
trade  or  occupation,  some  drawn  from  a  distance,  others  solely 
from  Jerusalem.  Soon  there  was  a  fury  of  activity,  stimulated 
by  generous  emulation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  women 
caught  the  fine  infection  of  patriotic  energy.  "  Shallum,  ruler 
of  half  the  suburbs  o  Jerusalem  repaired  a  section,  he  and 
his  daughters."  (Nehem.  iii.  12.). 

Nehemiah  was  as  resourceful  as  he  was  energetic.  The 
hostile  and  alien  neighbours  were  soon  busy  with  their  succes 
sive  efforts  to  defeat  the  new  plan.  First  they  challenged 
Nehemiah's  right  to  do  anything  at  all.  "  None  of  your 
business,"  was  Nehemiah's  immediate  rejoinder.  "  There  is 
no  property,  no  rights,  no  memorial  for  you  in  Jerusalem." 
Next  they  tried  open  derision.  The  satirical  remarks  of 
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Sanballat  and  Tobiah  still  wound  the  sympathetic  reader.  With 
one  of  his  characteristic  sudden  appeals  to  God  Nehemiah 
turned  the  edge  of  their  scorn.  "  Hear,  O  God — for  we  are 
scorned — and  turn  their  scoffs  back  on  their  own  heads." 
From  derision,  as  they  saw  the  walls  rise  as  if  by  magic,  they 
turned  to  action  and  prepared  to  attack  the  builders.  This 
new  plan  was  foiled  by  Nehemiah 's  alertness.  Weapons 
were  provided,  sentinels  posted,  arrangements  for  sudden 
rallies  at  a  danger  point  planned,  and  everywhere  the  building 
still  went  on.  "  The  masons  were  each  girded  with  a  sword 
as  they  built."  One  secret  of  Nehemiah's  success  was  the 
bodyguard  he  had  brought  with  him.  Like  other  men  of  his 
type  he  had  secured  their  personal  loyalty.  They  would  do 
anything  for  him.  Their  unwearied  activity  and  soldierliness 
were  splendid  incentives  to  labour  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens. 

A  time  of  internal  stress  was  bound  to  come  in  such  an 
ill -ordered  and  selfish  congeries  of  people.  Worse  than 
derision  and  threats  from  without  was  dissatisfaction  within. 
"  A  loud  outcry  arose  among  the  common  people  and  their 
wives  against  their  fellow- Jews. "  (Nehem.  v.  i.)  In  the 
disorganization  caused  by  the  concentrated  effort  to  rebuild,  the 
poor  were  suffering.  Some  were  starving,  others  were  mort 
gaging  lands,  or  worse,  losing  their  children  to  slavery  that 
they  might  live.  Nehemiah  was  undismayed.  His  com 
bination  of  caution  and  energy  guided  him  aright.  "  When  I 
heard  their  outcry  and  complaints  I  was  very  angry ;  I  thought 
over  it,  and  confronted  the  authorities  and  the  deputies." 
Only  drastic  action  could  save  the  situation.  That  very 
day,  mortgages  and  debts  and  slavery  bonds  were  to  be  can 
celled.  The  priests  were  called  as  witnesses  and  the  tension 
relieved.  Nehemiah  however  was  the  best  witness.  "  I 
shook  out  my  arms,  saying,  '  So  may  God  shake  out  from 
house  and  property  every  man  who  does  not  perform  his 
promise  !  So  may  he  be  shaken  out  and  emptied  I  (Nehem. 
v.  13.)  He  adds  caustically,  "  The  men  did  as  they  had 
promised."  They  would,  when  a  Nehemiah  was  in  charge. 

This  difficulty  disposed  of,  success  was  within  sight.  The 
last  intrigues  were  attempts  to  get  possession  of  Nehemiah's 
person  or  to  frighten  him  by  fear  of  assassination.  These 
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were  brushed  aside  by  the  far-sighted  courageous  leader.  His 
indignant  rejoinder  to  the  last  suggestion  is  worth  recording  : 
"  Is  a  man  like  me  to  run  away?  Besides,  who  would  go 
into  the  temple  simply  to  save  his  life?  I  will  not  go  in." 
It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  scare-stories  came  from  Jews 
and  even  from  a  so-called  prophetess  Noadiah.  (Nehem. 
vi.  14.) 

The  wall  was  finished  in  fifty-two  days,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  king  Artaxerxes  I  (445  B.C.).  Its  completion  in  so 
short  a  time  by  untrained  hands  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
history.  Nehemiah  was  not  the  man  to  finish  a  scheme  with 
out  making  it  watertight.  Warders  were  appointed  at  the 
gates,  which  were  to  be  closed  at  dusk,  and  not  opened  till 
the  sun  was  high.  There  was  to  be  no  risk  of  a  night  attack. 
A  last  remark  reminds  us  both  of  the  need  for  caution  and  of 
the  difficulties  overcome.  "  The  city  was  wide  and  large, 
but  there  were  few  people,  for  houses  had  not  been  built." 
(Nehem.  vii.  4.). 

It  is  worth  while  spending  time  over  the  record  of  this 
achievement,  for  it  is  a  watershed  in  the  history  of  the  returned 
exiles.  From  that  time,  with  security  guaranteed,  the  Jewish 
community  gathered  strength  and  stability,  while  the  neigh 
bouring  and  hostile  tribes  lost  both  cohesion  and  force.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  was  much  more  than  a  fine  gesture  :  it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  new 
Judaism. 

We  are  reminded  too  of  the  immense  importance  of  per 
sonality,  an  underlying  conviction  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament.  Nehemiah's  presence  transformed  a  dis 
heartened  and  ineffective  crowd  of  men  and  women  into  an 
organized  multitude  of  efficient  workers.  He  achieved  the  well- 
nigh  impossible.  His  own  conviction  concerning  it  is  ex 
pressed  with  utmost  simplicity  :  "  It  was  the  work  of  God." 
But  the  achievement  would  have  been  impossible  without  a 
previous  work  of  God,  a  man  of  quite  unusual  character  and 
capacity,  trained  and  tempered  unknowingly  for  a  gigantic 
task. 

Further,  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  race  is 
revealed  to  us,  a  quality  of  toughness,  the  presence  of  invisible 
and  unexpected  reserves  of  strength,  a  power  of  resilience  when 
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apparently  drained  of  all  force.  Without  this  the  race  would 
long  since  have  been  wiped  out.  Again  and  again  they 
have  snatched  victory  out  of  defeat  and  revealed  life  when  the 
marks  of  death  were  everywhere  present.  The  heroic  revolt 
under  the  Maccabees,  the  recovery  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  70  A.D.,  their  persistence  and  virility 
through  centuries  of  persecution  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  are  but  repetitions  of  the  astonishing  renaissance  of 
activity  under  Nehemiah.  The  Jews  are  the  miracle  because 
the  unparalleled  fact  among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

II. 

No  prophet  stood  by  Nehemiah's  side,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  shadowy  figure  of  Malachi.  He  himself  had  the  double 
prophetic  quality,  consciousness  of  direct  communion  with  God 
and  unhesitating  preparedness  to  accept  individual  responsi 
bility.  But  in  the  earlier  task,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
the  two  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  invaluable.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  them  the  temple  would 
not  have  risen  from  its  ruins,  the  spirit  of  the  people  might 
have  been  permanently  broken.  We  turn  back  to  the  year 
520  B.C.,  the  second  year  of  Darius'  reign,  to  consider  their 
special  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  people's  task. 

As  so  often  happened  when  authentic  prophets  appeared 
in  pairs,  they  were  striking  contrasts  in  both  personality  and 
method.  Haggai  was  an  old  man,  with  memories  of  past 
glories,  Zechariah  must  have  been  young  if  his  grandfather 
Iddo  is  the  same  as  the  head  of  a  priestly  family  which  re 
turned  from  the  Exile  under  Nehemiah.  (Nehem.  xii.  4.) 
Haggai  is  old-fashioned  in  his  outlook.  Zechariah,  with  his 
emphasis  on  angels,  has  adopted  the  new  thought,  possibly 
derived  in  part  from  Babylonia.  Haggai's  language  is  direct 
and  plain,  not  to  say  prosaic.  His  message  is  straight 
forward.  Zechariah,  too,  could  speak  trenchantly,  but  his 
contribution  consisted  largely  of  visions,  to  each  of  which  is 
attached  an  interpretation  which  was  necessary.  But  they 
have  two  subjects  in  common ;  both  are  urgent  for  the  rebuild 
ing  of  the  temple,  and  both  bring  promises  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  force  and  fruitfulness  of 
Haggai's  message  unless  we  recollect  two  facts,  one  concerning 
the  state  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  the  early  years  of  Darius' 
reign,  the  other  concerning  the  recent  experience  of  the  dwellers 
in  Jerusalem. 

After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  his  son  Cambyses  proved  incap 
able  of  solidifying  the  Empire  he  had  inherited  and  died 
suddenly,  possibly  by  suicide,  after  failing  to  quell  a  revolu 
tion.  "  Darius  did  not  so  much  '  succeed  '  to  the  kingdom; 
rather  he  was  faced  with  the  task  of  reconquering  the  realm  of 
Cyrus."  Revolt  followed  revolt  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
government.  It  looked  as  if  anything  might  happen  to  the 
throne.  "  It  seemed  like  a  vast  upheaval  of  the  heathen 
world,  a  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  There  was 
an  opportunity  for  independent  action  without  serious 
interference. 

The  other  fact  was  the  series  of  bad  harvests  and  the 
long  continuance  of  drought.  The  plight  of  the  people  is 
vividly  described  more  than  once  by  the  prophet  :  "  You 
have  sown  much  and  harvested  little,  you  eat  and  yet  you 
never  have  enough,  you  drink  but  you  never  can  drink  your 
fill,  you  clothe  yourselves  but  you  never  can  keep  warm,  and 
he  who  earns  a  wage  puts  it  into  a  bag  with  holes."  (Hag. 
i.  6.)  "  How  did  you  fare  in  the  past,  before  one  stone 
was  laid  upon  another  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord?  When  a 
man  went  to  a  heap  of  eight  bushels  of  grain  there  would  be 
only  four ;  if  he  went  to  draw  off  fifty  barrels  from  the  wine- 
trough  there  would  be  no  more  than  twenty.  I  was  punishing 
you  with  blight  and  mildew  and  hail  in  all  your  labours." 
(Hag.  ii.  16,  17.)  This  hard  experience  had  reduced  the 
people  to  apathy,  but  another  interpretation  of  the  bad  har 
vests  could  be  made  at  once,  explaining  their  disappointed 
hopes,  and  urging  them  to  action.  Conscience  once  aroused 
is  a  powerful  spur  to  effort  when  men  are  on  the  verge  of 
despair. 

Haggai  built  his  argument  on  these  two  facts.  He 
reiterated  untiringly  that  their  ill-fortune  was  punishment  from 
God  for  neglect  of  their  primary  duty  to  honour  Him  by  the 
rebuilding  of  His  house.  At  the  same  time  he  foresaw  days 
of  earthquake  experience  among  the  nations  which  would  con- 
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tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  re-established  temple.  "  Very 
soon  I  will  shake  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land,  and  shake  all  nations  till  the  treasures  of  all  nations 
are  brought  hither  and  My  house  here  filled  with  splendour." 
(Hag.  ii.  6,  7.)  And  again,  "  Tell  Zerubbabel,  the  governor 
of  Judah,  that  I  will  shake  sky  and  earth,  I  will  overthrow 
royal  thrones  and  shatter  the  power  of  the  empires  of  the 
nations."  (Hag.  ii.  21,  22.). 

He  was  a  preacher  to  the  times  and  insisted  on  immediate 
action.  There  was  to  be  no  more  waiting  for  these  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  They  were  to  go  themselves  to  the  hill  country  and 
fetch  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  house.  His  appeal  had 
only  two  notes  in  its  music,  but  they  were  sonorous  and  easily 
grasped.  The  past,  utterly  discouraging,  why?  God's  penalty 
for  your  unfaithfulness.  The  future,  overwhelmingly  glorious. 
Why?  God's  reward  for  your  fidelity.  This  is  the  kind  of 
preaching  which  moves  people.  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  led 
the  way  and  the  people  followed.  The  work  was  begun  within 
three  weeks  after  Haggai's  first  message  was  delivered.  He 
is  very  exact  as  to  dates. 

One  month  later  the  tide  of  zeal  began  to  ebb.  There 
had  been  time  for  thought.  Do  what  they  could,  the  new 
temple  would  be  but  a  poor  affair  to  the  old.  Immediately  the 
prophet  leaps  to  oppose  this  new  mood  of  disheartenment. 
"  '  Courage,  O  Zerubbabel,'  says  the  Lord;  '  Courage, 
Joshua,  son  of  Jehosadak,  high  priest;  courage  all  you 
nations,'  says  the  Lord.  '  Courage,  do  your  work,  for  I  am 
with  you,'  says  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Then  the  glittering 
promise  is  added,  "  The  later  splendour  of  this  house  shall 
outshine  the  former."  Two  months  later  he  made  a  fresh 
appeal.  His  method  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  what 
interested  the  people.  He  sought  a  judgment  upon  the  ques 
tion  whether  ritual  cleanness  or  uncleanness  was  most  surely 
communicated.  The  answer  was  uncleanness.  That  was  the 
explanation,  the  prophet  urged,  why  they  still  suffered  the 
consequences  of  the  drought,  but  if  they  continued  faithful  as 
they  had  begun  good  harvests  would  be  sure.  "  From  now 
on  I  will  bless  you  with  prosperity."  On  the  same  day 
Zerubbabel  was  promised  high  honour.  "  I  have  chosen 
you  as  Mine." 
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This  brief  document  is  a  little  disappointing  to  later 
readers,  partly  because  the  prophet's  range  of  thought  was  so 
limited,  partly  because  his  promises  for  the  great  future  seem 
to  us  both  vague  and  garish.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his 
encouragement  proved  for  the  time  illusory.  Zerubbabel 
vanished  from  history  without  any  signal  blessing.  The  new 
temple  received  no  special  honour  for  centuries,  while  the 
great  nations  went  by  unheeding.  But  the  promises  were 
essentially  true.  When  Jesus  Christ  came  to  a  later  temple 
on  that  site  the  very  presence  of  God  glorified  it.  The  king 
doms  were  in  due  course  shaken.  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman 
empires  crumbled  and  disappeared,  but  the  chosen  race  en 
dured,  and  their  eternal  honour  is  that  through  them  came  a 
gift  to  the  world,  the  most  redoubtable  ever  bestowed. 

Haggai  deserves  our  praise.  His  ministry  lasted  only 
four  months  from  September  to  December,  521  B.C.,  but  the 
temple  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  within  four  years.  His 
words  did  not  fall  to  the  ground. 

III. 

Only  the  iirst  eight  chapters  of  the  book  which  bears 
Zechariah's  name,  are  from  his  pen.  The  mention  in  the 
later  chapters  of  the  "  sons  of  Greece  "  as  Judah's  chief 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  style,  makes  it  clear  that 
cc.  ix.-xiv.  belong  to  a  later  date  and  come  from  another  hand. 

Zechariah's  ministry  lasted  two  years,  and  though  longer 
and  more  original  in  form  than  Haggai 's,  was  supplementary 
to  the  older  prophet's.  He  began  in  November,  521  B.C., 
the  month  in  which  Haggai  was  silent,  with  a  sharp  reminder 
that  God  had  kept  His  word  concerning  penalty  for  the  sin  of 
the  fathers,  but  with  an  assurance  that  He  had  a  new  word 
for  that  day  through  the  agency  of  the  prophets.  "  Your 
fathers,  where  are  they?  But  are  there  not  always  prophets?" 
(Zech.  i.  5.). 

When  Haggai  had  fallen  silent  Zechariah  took  up  the 
word,  and  in  February,  520  B.C.  related  the  visions  which  he 
had  received.  It  is  curious  to  us  that  the  prophet  should  have 
chosen  this  form  of  expression  when  the  builders  were  in  need 
of  constant  encouragement.  The  visions  seem  artificial,  far 
fetched,  and  curiously  out  of  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the 
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returned  exiles.  The  first  opens  dramatically  !  "  It  was 
night,  and  in  a  dream  I  saw  a  man  standing  among  the 
myrtles  in  the  glen,  and  behind  him  riders  on  horses  that  were 
chestnut,  black,  sorrel,  and  white."  (Zech.  i.  8.).  These 
were  God's  couriers  sent  out  to  patrol  the  earth.  They 
brought  back  their  report.  "  We  have  patrolled  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  earth  lies  quiet  and  at  peace."  This  was 
curiously  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Persian  Empire  was  convulsed  with  the  efforts  of  several 
aspirants  to  the  throne,  and  Darius  was  fighting  desperately 
for  the  kingdom  he  possessed  in  name.  It  would  appear 
that  Zechariah  was  viewing  the  whole  world  in  terms  of  his 
own  nation's  relation  to  it.  To  the  Jews,  who  for  the  time 
were  left  to  themselves  and  were  more  secure  than  usual 
because  the  Persian  king  was  so  closely  occupied  with  larger 
interests,  it  was  as  if  the  whole  earth  was  at  peace.  But 
this  frontispiece  to  the  vision  mattered  little.  The  essential 
thing  was  that  the  interpreting  angel  broke  out  into  a  plea 
for  God's  pity  for  His  suffering  people  and  received  a  favour 
able  response.  "  The  Lord's  words  were  kindly,  reassuring." 
(Zech.  i.  13.).  His  wrath  was  now  turned  against  the  nations 
who  had  exceeded  the  Divine  intention,  inflicting  causeless 
suffering  on  His  people.  "  I  am  turning  to  have  compassion 
upon  Jerusalem  :  My  house  shall  be  rebuilt  within  it,  the  Lord 
of  hosts  declares." 

Another  vision  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  Messianic 
Era  when  Jerusalem  would  be  too  large  for  a  wall  and  would 
not  need  one,  for  God  Himself  would  be  a  wall  of  fire  round 
her.  One  wonders  if  this  presentment  of  God's  protection  was 
to  rebuke  any  who  thought  it  a  little  absurd  to  rebuild  the 
temple  while  Jerusalem  remained  unprotected.  The  fifth 
vision  was  of  a  golden  seven-branched  lampstand,  supplied  by 
two  olive  trees,  which  it  was  explained  represented  the  two 
leaders,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  now  termed  the  high  priest, 
"  the  two  men  who  stand  before  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth." 
(Zech.  iv.  14.)  Strange  food  to  set  before  men  hungering  to 
be  encouraged,  it  seems  to  us. 

But  Zechariah  was  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  God 
would  give  success  to  His  struggling  people,  who  were  "  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye  of  the  Lord."  At  times  he  breaks  out 
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into  magnificent  assurances  of  the  coming  triumph  !  "  '  Not  by 
fighting,  not  by  force,  but  by  My  spirit,'  so  the  Lord  of  hosts 
declares.  '  What  are  you,  O  mighty  mountain?  Be  level 
ground  before  Zerubbabel.'  Then  shall  he  bring  out  the  coping 
stone  amid  shouts  of  '  Splendid,  splendid.'  :  '  (Zech.  iv.  6,  7.) 
Such  words  would  put  iron  in  his  hearers'  blood.  His  picture 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  great  days  of  abiding  peace  and  security 
still  charms  us.  "  Old  men  and  women  shall  sit  once  more 
in  the  open  spaces  of  Jerusalem,  each  with  staff  in  hand,  so 
old  are  they ;  and  the  open  spaces  shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  there."  (Zech.  viii.  4,  5.)  Precious  words 
these  for  the  returned  exiles,  for  whom  the  aged  and  the 
children  seemed  chiefly  an  added  responsibility  and  a  care. 

Zechariah  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  who  had  proclaimed  a  religion  needing  neither  temple 
nor  priest.  He,  himself  a  priest,  exalts  the  priestly  office,  and 
represents  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  as  the  typical  representa 
tive  of  the  people.  But  in  one  respect  he  joins  hands  with 
his  predecessors.  A  strong  ethical  note  is  found  in  his 
appeals  to  his  hearers,  and  in  his  pictures  of  the  blessed 
future  awaiting  them.  "  Fear  not  !  This  is  what  you  must 
do  :  let  every  man  tell  the  truth  in  dealing  with  his  neighbours, 
let  your  decisions  in  court  be  true  and  for  the  common  good, 
plot  no  evil  in  your  hearts  and  never  give  yourself  to  any 
perjury."  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The  fasts  which  had  been 
kept  throughout  the  exile  would  become  "  cheerful  feasts." 
Just  one  thing  was  essential,  "  Only  love  to  be  honest  and 
peaceable."  That  is  the  authentic  echo  of  Amos  and  Micah, 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophetic  fire  might  be  failing 
but  there  was  no  false  fire  in  it.  In  encouragement,  as 
formerly  in  condemnation,  the  moral  requirements  of  a  God  of 
righteousness  were  unfalteringly  declared. 

In  such  diverse  fashions,  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
heartened  the  two  leaders  and  the  returned  exiles  for  their 
task.  They  were  men  of  limited  range  and  outlook,  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  in  them.  The  mighty  river  of  inspira 
tion  had  become  but  a  slender  stream.  Yet  it  still  flowed. 
Fresh  days  of  disillusion  awaited  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem. 
No  hasting  multitudes  gathered  to  Jerusalem  for  centuries. 
For  long  there  was  more  mockery  than  cheer  in  Zechariah's 
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vivid  picture  of  the  days  when  "  ten  men  from  nations  of  every 
language  shall  seize  the  skirt  of  a  single  Jew,  saying  :  '  We 
will  go  with  thee,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  you.'  : 
But  fulfilment  did  come  in  the  end.  The  land  of  Judah 
became  for  millions  *'  these  sacred  fields."  Even  to-day  to 
see  Jerusalem  is  the  strongest  motive  in  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 
Strange  pathetic  figures  these  two  preachers  of  a  far  past  day, 
urging  a  deeply  discouraged  people  to  what  was  but  a  little 
task  in  the  great  achievements  of  the  world,  but  they  have 
their  place  in  the  great  gallery  of  the  authentic  prophets  of  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth. 

IV. 

With  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  later  of  the  city 
wall  the  material  side  of  reconstruction  was  completed.  The 
far  harder  task  of  reinforcing  the  character  and  conviction  of 
the  people  remained.  The  last  chapters  of  Nehemiah  describe 
his  efforts  to  bind  them  by  a  most  solemn  covenant  of  fidelity 
to  God  and  the  strict  observances  of  a  purified  religion. 
Whether  we  regard  the  narrative  as  the  description  of  an  ideal, 
a  condensed  account  of  the  efforts  of  many  years,  or  as  the 
literal  transcript  of  the  occurrences  of  a  few  days,  is  immaterial. 
In  either  case  the  problems  of  the  re-established  Jewish 
community  are  placed  before  us. 

On  three  subjects  Nehemiah  concentrated.  These  were 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  upkeep  of  the  services  of  the 
temple,  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  racial  regenera 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  blame  him  for  emphasis  on  the  external,  for 
fanatical  Puritanism,  and  for  undue  harshness  in  breaking  up 
happy  homes.  But  the  blame  is  undeserved.  He  was  no 
advocate  of  gloom  as  the  best  sign  and  safeguard  of  true 
religion.  On  the  day  when  the  words  of  the  law  were  first 
read  and  explained  to  the  people,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to 
mourn  and  weep  for  their  failures  to  fulfil  it,  the  command 
went  forth,  "  Do  not  be  downcast,  for  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
is  your  strength."  Their  first  duty  was  thankfulness  that 
they  were  not  left  uninstructed.  The  meaning  of  all  the 
strictness  was  that  God  was  for  them  and  they  for  God.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  are  not  easily 
combined,  but  this  ideal  union  was  kept  before  the  people's 
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eyes.  Full  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  emphasis  on 
joy  as  the  accompaniment  and  culmination  of  religion  in  the 
Puritan  tradition,  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  in  the  Presbyterian  catechism  is,  "  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever," — one 
of  the  boldest  statements  of  man's  privelege  and  destiny  which 
has  ever  been  made. 

That  was  the  first  note  Nehemiah  struck.  None  the  less 
the  reforms  were  not  easily  achieved.  It  was  a  less  difficult 
task  to  rebuild  the  temple  than  to  maintain  its  services  with 
dignity.  Organization  was  required,  financial  requirements 
had  to  be  met  with  regularity,  a  sufficient  body  of  priests  and 
Invites  and  their  support  had  to  be  secured.  This  great 
organizer  was  equal  to  the  task  of  organization.  "  We  also 
drew  up  rules  for  incurring  yearly  the  payment  of  a  shilling 
each  towards  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God."  (Nehem. 
x.  32.)  Store-rooms  for  the  gifts  in  kind  were  set  apart. 
The  personnel  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  orders  was  sifted. 
The  machinery — and  machinery  was  needful — was  set  in 
motion. 

Similarly  with  Sabbath  observance.  Some  kind  of  out 
ward  distinction,  marking  off  the  people  with  a  great  ideal  from 
all  others,  was  judged  necessary.  The  weekly  rest  day  was 
obviously  suitable.  It  was  a  form  of  discipline,  a  token  of 
separateness,  to  which  all  the  common  people  could  adhere. 
Nehemiah  resolutely  enforced  it.  The  story  of  his  vigorous 
handling  of  those  who  wished  to  exploit  the  day  for  commerce 
is  good  reading.  The  Tyrian  sellers  with  their  fish,  who 
were  so  persistent  in  Sabbath  trading — how  modern  it  seems  ! 
(Nehem.  xiii.  15-22.) 

Finally,  the  race  had  to  be  kept  pure.  If  a  foreign 
admixture  was  permitted,  especially  if  alien  and  pagan  mothers 
were  encouraged,  the  distinctiveness  of  the  race  and  of  the 
religion  would  be  lost  as  surely  as  if  some  of  the  fathers  openly 
adopted  idolatry  once  more.  This  was  Nehemiah's  hardest 
task.  His  behaviour  towards  the  offenders  strikes  us  as  need 
lessly  harsh,  not  to  say  unseemly.  But  he  himself  records  it 
for  our  judgment.  An  unerring  instinct  led  him  to  detect 
Solomon's  weakness  in  this  respect  as  a  seed  of  incalculable 
mischief  in  the  ancient  kingdom.  And  his  provocation  was 
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great.  Even  a  son  of  the  high  priest  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  opponents 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall.  Nehemiah  drove  him  forth  with 
contumely,  and  who  will  blame  the  exasperated  champion  of 
purity  of  race  in  these  difficult  days  for  a  disinfected  religion  ? 
The  proof  of  Nehemiah 's  wisdom  was  seen  in  the  next  four 
centuries.  Under  the  Greek  domination,  both  of  material 
power  and  of  ideas,  nation  after  nation,  community  after  com 
munity,  lost  its  distinctiveness  and  sacrificed  its  religion  to 
become  a  scarcely  distinguishable  fragment  in  an  amalgam  of 
many  faiths.  The  Jews  were  the  champions  of  monotheism 
in  a  world  of  polytheism,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  an 
invading  ocean.  Their  very  existence  and  the  existence  of  the 
revelation  committed  to  their  charge  were  only  possible  at  this 
stage  if  barriers  were  erected  and  kept  in  constant  repair 
against  the  disintegrating  influences  which  surrounded  them. 
Nehemiah  and  lesser  men  of  like  mind  made  the  Jews  imper 
vious  and  immune  to  Paganism.  They  sacrificed  something  to 
this  end,  but  there  seemed  to  them  to  be  no  other  way  of  safety. 
Perhaps  there  was  not,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  revela 
tion  of  God  was  completed  in  His  Son,  and  in  the  glow  of  a 
larger,  ampler  faith,  the  religion  for  all  mankind  was  declared 
and  proved  practicable.  Because  we  admire  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  a  perfected  plant,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deride  the 
hard  husk  and  unattractive  shell  of  the  seed  from  which  it 
sprang. 
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EPILOGUE. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
LOSSES  AND  GAINS. 

I. 

WHEN  we  look  back  across  these  three  centuries  we 
are  conscious  how  much  the  race  of  Abraham 
had  lost.  Israel  and  Judah  had  become  the  Jews. 
There  is  much  significance  in  the  change  of  name. 

On  the  material  side  the  loss  is  measurable,  and  it  was 
immense.  Jerusalem  had  been  restored  to  them,  but  the  city  of 
their  pride  was  shrunken  and  without  glory,  despite  all  their 
efforts.  Gone  the  king's  palace  on  which  Solomon  had  lavished 
his  wealth,  which  Hezekiah  had  shown  with  complacency  to 
the  envoys  of  Babylon,  which  after  all  vicissitudes  and  spolia 
tion  had  remained  a  possession  worth  cherishing  to  the  day  of 
the  city's  fall.  The  only  palaces  Jerusalem  would  know  again 
were  the  houses  of  alien  governors. 

Their  kings,  too,  had  vanished  never  to  return.  Samuel's 
prophecy  had  proved  only  too  true,  kings  had  shown  them 
selves  to  be  tyrants  as  often  as  protectors.  But  their  presence 
in  Jerusalem  with  their  retinue  and  bodyguard  had  given  it  a 
splendour  it  never  recovered.  No  envoys  now  from  far-off 
lands  were  to  be  seen  in  its  streets,  only  ambassadors  of  com 
merce  and  pilgrims  of  the  faith.  The  contrast  is  like  the 
contrast  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  of  to-day,  and  these  cities 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  they  glittered  with  the 
uniforms  of  the  officers  of  the  Emperors'  guards. 
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For  at  least  two  centuries  the  heroic  tradition  was  sub 
merged.  David,  the  champion  of  Israel ;  Jehu,  the  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  ruffian  though  he  was;  Uzziah,  statesman  and 
conqueror — they  were  to  have  no  successors.  In  the  second 
century  before  Christ  the  old  spirit  flamed  up  once  more  under 
the  Maccabees,  patriots  and  rebels,  who  broke  the  yoke  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  established  an  independent  Jewish 
government,  but  the  security  they  won  was  precarious,  and  in 
due  course  Rome  became  their  master.  For  centuries  heroism 
lingered  only  in  memory. 

The  people,  too,  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
and  remained  permanently  impoverished.  Their  brethren  of 
the  "  dispersion,"  in  great  commercial  cities  such  as  Babylon, 
and  later,  Alexandria,  had  more  opportunity  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  poverty-line  and  to  gather  wealth.  Even  in  our 
Lord's  time  and  from  His  parables  and  addresses,  we  gain 
the  impression  of  a  multitude  living  on  the  verge  of  pauperism. 
Jerusalem  as  a  centre  was  politically  important  but  commer 
cially  insignificant.  It  lay  off  the  trade-routes.  A  majority 
of  the  population  after  the  return  from  the  exile  appear  to 
have  had  a  hard  life.  Similarly  as  regards  population. 
Optimistic  estimates  do  not  allot  to  the  Jewish  community  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judah  more  than  half-a— million,  with  a  few 
hundred  thousand  in  Babylon  and  far  fewer  in  Egypt.  The 
total  number  of  Jews  was  less  than  a  million.  From  a 
numerical  and  economic  point  of  view  the  Jews  were  negligible 
for  centuries. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  while  they  had  regained 
their  ancient  capital  and  territory,  they  had  not  recovered 
political  independence.  They  were  subject  to  the  Persian 
Government.  Nehemiah  had  clearly  made  up  his  mind  to  this. 
In  the  range  of  his  strenuous  activities  no  kind  of  attempt  was 
made  to  develop  self-government  which  would  lead  to 
autonomy.  His  energies  were  concentrated  on  securing  for 
the  Jews  complete  liberty  to  practise  their  own  religion.  When 
the  Greeks  displaced  the  Persians  the  conditions  did  not  alter. 
The  Jews  remained  a  subject  people,  with  few  political  privi 
leges,  save  for  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  autonomy 
under  Simon  Macrabreus  and  his  successors. 
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II. 

The  spiritual  and  moral  gains  of  these  centuries  so  heavily 
marked  by  material  loss,  are,  however,  equally  unmistakable. 
The  outlook  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  were  transformed. 
Whatever  defects  remained  a  decisive  step  had  been  taken 
towards  a  faith  fit  to  become  world-wide. 

The  foremost  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  race  had  broken 
with  idolatry  for  ever.  Their  old  hankering  after  a  visible 
representation  of  the  Deity  finally  vanished.  That  lesson  was 
never  unlearned.  Neither  the  old  "  baalim,"  the  gods  of  the 
local  shrines,  nor  the  massive  gods  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
ever  attracted  them  again.  The  long  struggle  of  the  prophets 
to  cleanse  their  inherited  faith  had  been  successful.  Idol 
worship  had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  useless,  ludicrous 
and  unreasonable.  The  world-conquerors  they  were  yet  to 
know,  Greeks  and  then  Romans,  greater  than  the  conquering 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  of  the  past,  had  their 
pantheons,  their  impressive  religious  rites,  their  myths  of  the 
gods  glorified  by  the  highest  literary  and  artistic  genius.  The 
Jews,  in  the  essential  fibre  of  them,  remained  unaffected.  Those 
who  lived  abroad  were  partially  hellenized,  there  was  a  brief 
period  of  serious  danger  when  it  seemed  as  if  an  eclectic  religion 
could  be  re-established  in  Jerusalem  under  Greek  influence,  but 
the  mind  of  Judaism  expelled  the  infection.  Solitary  among 
the  races  of  the  earth,  the  Jews  were  immune  under  all  the 
contagions  of  idolatry. 

Equally  important  was  the  final  establishment  of  their 
conviction  of  the  unity,  solitariness  and  moral  character  of 
God.  Slowly  the  conviction  had  been  emerging  throughout 
the  past  centuries.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  throw  forward 
this  belief  in  Monotheism  and  to  deny  it  in  its  pure  and  final 
form  to  Moses,  David,  or  even  Elijah.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
between  belief  in  Jehovah  as  the  only  God  of  Israel,  the  only 
God  with  whom  Israel  had  to  do,  and  belief  in  Him  as  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth,  than  Whom  there  is  no  other. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  metaphysicians  but  essentially 
practical  in  their  beliefs.  It  may  well  be  that  this  distinction 
between  what  has  been  called  Henotheism,  and  Monotheism,  did 
not  arise  for  them  in  the  earlier  stages  of  faith.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  denv  that  Moses  did  one  immense  service  to  his 
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people.  He  gave  them  the  belief  in  a  God  above  sex,  whose 
character  was  righteous.  For  centuries  the  prophets  sought  to 
convince  the  people  that  Jehovah  stood  above  all  other  gods 
both  in  character  and  in  power.  Ultimately,  perhaps  earlier 
than  many  suppose,  they  reached  and  preached  the  conviction 
that  other  gods  did  not  exist  at  all.  At  this  point  their 
listeners  for  long  enough  halted.  Now  the  leap  forward  had 
been  taken.  The  God  of  Israel  was,  to  the  Jews,  God  alone, 
without  rival,  because  no  rival  existed.  All  the  people  came  to 
hold  this  faith,  not  merely  their  thinkers,  prophets,  and  saints. 
This  was  a  marvellous  achievement.  When  we  recollect  the 
enormous  pressure  of  polytheistic  faiths  from  every  side,  it 
seems  inexplicable  on  merely  human  grounds. 

A  third  conviction  had  taken  possession  of  this  fragment 
of  a  race,  which  could  scarcely  claim  any  longer  the  title  of 
nation.  They  were  convinced  of  their  own  separateness  and 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  their  separateness.  The 
Messianic  expectation,  which  some  prophets  had  emphasized 
and  others  disregarded,  which  had  again  and  again  brought 
disillusionment  through  an  illusory  foreshortening  of  the  future, 
had  nevertheless  become  part  of  their  working  faith.  It  was 
their  belief  in  a  glorious  future  both  for  them  and  through 
them,  which  enabled  them  to  guard  their  racial  purity  so 
jealously.  They  treasured  the  records  of  their  past  with  a 
fidelity  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  race.  That  fed  their 
pride.  But  it  was  the  Messianic  hope,  even  more  than  their 
ancient  prestige,  which  sustained  their  vitality  so  astoundingly 
in  the  dark  hours  of  the  after  years.  The  prophet  might  fail 
in  the  land.  What  the  prophets  of  the  past  had  bestowed  was 
treasured  jealously.  It  fed  the  life-blood  of  the  people  through 
its  gift  of  hope.  More,  it  gave  them  watchfulness  against 
racial  degeneration.  If  the  great  Coming  One  was  to  be  of 
their  race  they  were  all  to  be  His  kinsfolk,  they  belonged  to  an 
aristocracy,  their  blood  was  not  to  be  mingled  with  that  of 
others  who  had  no  such  high  destiny.  It  is  an  illuminating 
fact  that  when  the  Jews  could  lay  no  claim  to  national  pride 
and  had  to  forego  any  hope  of  political  prestige,  they  developed 
this  sense  of  racial  responsibility,  which  in  their  lower 
moments  became  mere  pride  of  race  but  did  so  much  to  make 
the  casket  of  their  faith  inviolable. 
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The  fourth  main  feature  in  the  Jewish  consciousness  was 
their  devotion  to  the  Law,  which  for  them  had  the  authority 
of  Moses.  A  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  now  in 
their  possession  through  the  untiring  labours  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  learned  among  them  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  Not  only  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  but  also  much, 
if  not  all,  of  Leviticus  was  now  available.  They  became  the 
servants  of  the  Law.  It  was  commended  by  parents  to  their 
children.  The  sacrifices  were  observed  according  to  its  pro 
visions.  It  set  before  them  all  a  permanent  standard  of  life 
and  worship.  It  tested  and  rebuked  them.  If  there  were  few 
prophets — we  may  rank  Joel  and  the  writers  of  the  later 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  among  them — the  people  were 
not  left  without  authentic  guidance.  What  the  Bible,  trans 
lated  into  their  own  tongue,  meant  to  Germans,  Englishmen 
and  Scots  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Law  meant  to  the  Jews 
in  the  fifth  and  successive  centuries  before  Christ.  They 
became  the  people  of  a  book,  greatly  but  not  altogether  to  their 
advantage. 

There  are  two  disabilities  from  which  a  community  may 
suffer  when  it  becomes  the  people  of  a  law-book  recognized 
as  authoritative.  First,  the  Law  tends  to  become  a  code. 
Demeanour  and  behaviour  receive  undue  stress.  The  tests  of 
life  become  more  external.  Further,  the  more  the  Law  was 
used  as  a  code  of  worship  as  well  as  conduct,  the  more  religion 
tended  to  become  ritualistic.  The  ritual  of  the  Jews  was 
entirely  free  from  the  idolatrous  taint  which  had  defiled  the 
ritualism  of  Amos'  days,  but  none  the  less  observances  acquired 
an  exaggerated  importance  which  we  see  in  full  flower  in  the 
Pharisaism  of  our  Lord's'  day. 

The  second  disability  is  that  the  book  tends  to  displace 
the  Person  whose  mind  and  will  it  conveys.  The  great  virtue 
of  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  was  their  emphasis  on  the  living 
God,  the  source  of  their  utterances  and  the  guarantor  of  their 
predictions.  In  their  era,  people  might  be  more  confused  in 
mind,  less  informed  as  to  detail,  than  in  the  era  of  the  Law- 
book,  but  they  could  not  escape  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of 
God.  He  was  the  great  fact  for  the  listeners  to  the  prophets. 
The  Law  rightly  used  was  a  means  to  this  end,  wrongly  used  it 
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became  an  end  in  itself.  Hence  the  legalism  which  grew  and 
hardened  steadily  up  to  the  time  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  much  husk  protected  the 
kernel  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  time  came  when  the  husk 
had  to  be  abandoned  under  a  still  higher  and  fuller  revela 
tion  through  personality,  the  supreme  Personality  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  it  would  be  false  to  truth  and  also  ungracious 
to  deny  that  the  husk  served  a  good  purpose  in  its  earlier 
days.  Under  stress  of  persecution,  after  it  had  hardened  and 
thickened — some  would  say  because  it  hardened  and  thickened 
—it  protected  the  kernel  of  precious  truth  the  more  surely. 

Finally,  the  Jews  had  acquired  one  other  conviction 
through  their  tragical  experience.  They  had  acquired  a 
deepened  sense  of  sin.  It  has  been  urged  frequently  of  late 
that  the  early  worship  of  the  Hebrews  was  largely  joyous  and 
care-free.  Thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  remem 
brance  of  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  fellow 
ship  with  their  God  through  a  sacrifice  shared  between  Him  and 
His  worshippers — these  were  the  occasions  and  objects  of  their 
early  sacrificial  celebrations.  After  the  Exile  a  deeper  view 
was  impressed  upon  the  Jews.  Special  fasts,  regularly 
observed,  had  been  introduced  among  them,  sin-offerings  took 
a  prominent  place  in  the  observances  of  the  temple,  there 
was  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  penalties  of  God.  Once  the 
Exile  was  acknowledged  as  the  Divine  penalty  for  accumulated 
unfaithfulness,  and  not  a  sign  of  God's  lack  of  ability  or  lack 
of  desire  to  succour  His  people,  a  new  sense  of  human  failure 
and  frailty  took  possession  of  the  people.  Their  services 
became  more  penitential.  Their  religion  took  on  a  sombre 
cast. 

This  new  feature  has  been  viewed  by  some  as  largely  an 
infection.  It  is  certain  that  it  gave  increasing  influence  to  the 
priesthood  and  especially  to  the  high-priest,  whose  function  it 
was  to  enter  the  darkness  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  alone  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  More  and  more  the  Jewish  community 
became  priest-governed.  The  high-priest  assumed  or  received 
in  due  course  some  of  the  badges  of  sovereignty.  After  the 
Maccabean  triumph,  Simon  the  surviving  brother  of  the  famous 
family,  was  acclaimed  "  high-priest,  captain  and  governor  for 
ever."  The  Jews  thus  fell  ultimately  under  the  rule  of  an 
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aristocratic  oligarchy,  so  far  as  they  possessed  any  self-govern 
ment.  None  the  less,  this  deepened  sense  of  sin,  accompanied 
by  a  desire  for  fuller  provision  through  sacrifices  for  purifica 
tion  from  sin,  was  a  part  of  the  treasure  of  spiritual  truth 
which  the  Jews  received  to  pass  on  to  mankind.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  one  aspect  of  His  perfect  character.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  arguments  for  the  unity  of  God  against  the  lords  of 
all  the  pantheons,  in  the  noblest  of  whom  defect  is  plainly 
present.  The  holiness  of  God  inevitably  brings  with  its 
realization  more  sensitiveness  to  human  inadequacy,  imperfec 
tion  and  offensiveness.  The  sense  of  sin  is  one  of  the 
pathways  to  truth.  Without  this  preparation  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  of  the  Jews  the  message  of  Christianity  would  have 
been  more  difficult  both  to  proclaim  and  to  propagate. 

In  such  fashion,  balancing  both  the  losses  and  the  gains 
of  the  chosen  people  of  God  in  these  three  centuries  and  more, 
we  are  driven  to  recognize  the  invaluable  harvest  to  mankind 
from  the  deep  ploughing  of  these'years  of  tragedy  and  national 
calamity.  Israel  and  Judah  have  no  place  among  the 
triumphant  nations  of  mankind.  Their  monuments  and 
symbols  of  worship  were  few,  and  the  only  memorial  of  any 
one  of  them  is  found  blazoned  on  the  arch  which  celebrated  a 
triumph  over  a  last  desperate  effort  for  political  freedom.  But 
their  undying  honour  and  abiding  memorial  are  found  in  these 
words,  recorded  as  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  Revealer  of 
God  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  :  "  Salvation  is  from  the 
Jews."  (John  iv.  22.). 
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